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T was an experience worth cherish- 
ing—that of leaving one night a 
black-garbed nation, in deepest 
mourning and genuine heartfelt sor- 
row for the death of its Queen, and 
awakening the next morning in 
another land that was in brightest 
array for the wedding of its Queen. 

While the capital of England was 

swathed in the purple of royal 
mourning, the capital of the Nether- 

lands was merrymaking under a 

fluttering canopy of orange, and of 

the national red, white and blue. In 
some of the narrower streets of The 

Hague the flags were hung out so 
thickly that the sunlight seemed 

well-nigh discouraged in trying to 
reach the crowded sidewalks. Many of the houses along the route of the 
bridal procession were embellished with gorgeous displays of gilt and red 
velvet, and in the humblest house there was at least an orange hung in 
the window, or a cheap print of Wilhelmina and “Hertog Hendrik,” side 
by side, in gew-gawed ovals. 

It was a mean-spirited citizen of The Hague who did not wear an 
orange button or a bit of orange ribbon in his buttonhole. It was a de- 
jected horse that did not have an orange rosette at either ear. Orange 
and white were the colors of the municipal decorations, too. From the 
palace for a mile by a roundabout route to the Groote Kerk, slender 
white lattice-work towers, picked out in gold, had been erected every rod 
or two in pairs each side of the street. Each tower was filled with ever- 
greens behind the-lattice to the height of twenty feet, and a festoon of 
evergreens bound with white and with a huge white bow in the middle, 
stretched across the street between the gilded sunbursts that crowned the 
towers. It was a happy idea, graceful and simple and in the best of taste. 

The people were even livelier than their decorations, and the night 
before the wedding was probably as wild a night as The Hague ever saw. 
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WILHELMINA AND ‘‘ HERTOG HENDRIK.”’ 

From a photograph taken shortly before their marriage. 
Perhaps a few sedate citizens stayed quietly at home, but the streets and 
restaurants didn’t look like it. From somewhere up the Lange Voorhout 
a little band of eight or ten musicians appeared, bound nowhere in par- 
ticular, and having no especial mission. Three or four men with flags 
attached themselves to the band and began to sing national songs. The 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA’S WEDDING. 5 
crowds in the streets stopped to help along the music. Then away went 
the band and the men with the flags, and the crowd fell into line behind, 
with a dancing step, hundreds of heads bobbing up and down together in 
time to the music, and everyone singing at the top of his voice. The 
jollity was infectious, and the quieter folk on the sidewalk who halted the 
see the impromptu procession, caught the enthusiasm and joined the 
throng. They all sang well, too, and kept good time, for this was no dis- 
orderly mob trying to see how much discordant noise it could make, or 
to what limits it could go without getting into trouble with the police. 
It was a crowd of Netherlanders giving vent to the emotions that are 
usually concealed under a mask of stolid indifference—the emotions that 
have helped to produce great artists, great generals and great admirals 
in this strange little nation. No one who was in The Hague at the time 
will ever be guilty of calling the Dutch folk slow and stupid. 

It was a significant fact that the song of songs, the air that prevailed 
over all others and aroused most enthusiasm, the air that was reiterated 
by every available instrument down to the wheezy and somewhat uncer- 
tain accordeon, was the Transvaal National Anthem :— 


‘*Do you know that people, 
So heroic and courageous, 
And yet so long tormented, 
Who have sacrificed so much of blood and gold.” 


The Dutch have a national hymn of their own, 
but it was almost forgotten at this time of na- 
tional rejoicing. An English lady living in The 
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GIRLS AND SOLDIERS PARADED THE STREET SINGING THE BOER NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Drawn by C. F. Underwood—The Hague, 1901. 
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Hague told me that it had been made obligatory for her children to learn 
the anthem in school, and that one of her little girls had come home one 
day in tears, wishing to know if it were true that the English always 
wanted to take other people’s land away from them, and if Oliver Cromwell 
had really been a great rascal. The teacher had said so. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s wedding had uncommon interest, if you looked 
on it simply as a passing show. Even in that light it had more enter- 
taining features than could be crowded into the hasty chronicles that one 
read the day after in the papers all over the world. But underneath its 
spectacular value were manifestations that make the event more than a 
pleasant memory. It not only moved the supposedly phlegmatic Dutch- 
man to give glimpses of feelings usually hidden with care in the depths 
of his comfortable person, but it gave also a definite idea of his attitude 
toward monarchy. The Dutch have been the most doggedly independent 
nation in Europe. Their history has been made up mainly of three re- 
curring chapters since William the Silent won their freedom from the 
yoke of Spain: First chapter, a powerful stadtholder, or ruler by some 
other name, under whom the country waxed fat; second. a generation or 
so of this ruler’s hereditary successors, who grew haughty and auto 
cratic; third, a revolution and an attempt at a republic, under which, 
somehow, the Netherlands never seemed to flourish. Hence always a 
return to Chapter I. 

The enthusiasm for Queen Wilhelmina seems to find its source chiefly 
in the fact that, although she belongs to the series of Chapter II., she is 
neither haughty nor autocratic. Her constitutional powers are strictly 
limited, and, under the wise tuition of her mother, she has never tried to 
go beyond those limits. Despite the stiff formality of the Court of the 
Netherlands—usually thought to be the dullest Court in Europe—the 
Queen is the most democratic of monarchs. And so it was that the per- 
sonality and character of the -voung Queen seemed the most interesting 
exhibit in all the brilliant panorama of her wedding ceremonies, for 
though her political powers may be small, yet, if she were a different sort 
of girl, the peace and prosperity of Holland would be endangered. 

To me the situation seemed epitomized in the young Queen’s bow, 
when her people cheered. Almost every day at half-past two Her 
Majesty drives out frgm her prim old palace, when she is in The Hague. 
I saw her thrice on these occasions before the great procession from the 
palace to the church, and was vastly interested in this state bow of hers. 
There is a story that when the Queen was a little girl she used to punish 
such of her large family of dolls as used to be especially naughty by mak- 
ing them ride out in the state doll’s carriage and make official bows to 
the assembled populace, as represented by the other dolls who had been 
so fortunate as to be considered good. The full significance of this pun- 
ishment becomes apparent to any one who sees Queen Wilhelmina at 
work bowing. It was a bend of a good thirty degrees, straight and stiff 
from the hips, face first to the right and then to the left. Curiosity led 
me to try it afterwards in seclusion, and the net results were fifteen bows 
to the minute and a backache. 

There was an interesting contrast between the bride’s elaborate, 
smiling acknowledgments of the public’s greeting and the stern, unbend- 





QUEEN WILHELMINA’S WEDDING. 


““AS THE STATELY PROCESSION SWEPT UNDER THE BRIDAL FESTOONS. 


Drawn by E. F. Underwood—The Hag ¢, February, 1901 


ing salute of the bridegroom, who sat facing her on the drives they took 
before the wedding. There was not the shadow of a smile on his tight- 
shut lips, and not the shadow of an inclination of his blonde head. The 
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back of his hand went 
stiffly to the brim of 
his cocked hat from 
time to time, and that 
was all. The Duke’s 
complexion was ruddy 
in the days when he 
was a German, but as 
a Netherlander he be- 
came rather pale and 
looked worried. When 
something of especial 
interest caught the 
Queen’s eye, and 
she unceremoniously 
pounded on Hendrik’s 
knee with her ample 
fist to call his atten- 
tion to the sight, he 
was visibly embar- 
rassed. The customs 
of the German court 
in public view are “not 
sO easy. 

Two days before the 
wedding, when carols 
were being sung at the 
‘back of the palace, the 
(Queen and the Duke 
stood at the window, or flitted to and fro for an hour or two, 
and the bridegroom, of whom we caught glimpses then, was far dif- 
ferent from the Duke on public exhibition. Little jokes and con- 
fidences were evidently being passed back and forth, and the Duke 
looked as happy and boyish as one could reasonably expect. The Queen’s 
face was a delight to the sight-seers. She seemed able to keep a sober coun- 
tenance only by some effort, and when she forgot herself she would smile. 
When she dropped her handkerchief, instead of waiting for those around 
her to compete for the honor of picking it up, she stooped and got it her- 
self, laughing meanwhile as‘if it were the best joke in the world. 

If one wanted further evidence of the democratic tendencies of the Neth- 
erlands Court, there was plenty of it at hand. While the wedding guests 
were arriving at The Hague, the Queen and the Duke were accustomed 
to drive down to the station to give greetings in person, and with little 
formality. When the Queen reviewed from the balcony of the palace an 
imposing procession of trade and municipal societies, she jiggled about 
to keep her feet warm in the most easy-going fashion, and joined heartily 
in the laughter of the crowd below when the Duke manifested his inde- 
pendence of his future mother-in-law by firmly refusing to wear the great 
coat, persistently urged upon him by that excellent lady. 

These informalities of the girl-Queen were the kind of thing that 








THE QUEEN MOTHER. 
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had gone far toward 
reconciling the Dutch 
people to the idea of 
being ruled by a 
woman. Such a thing 
had never happened 
before in all the na- 
tion’s history, and 
when it was announced 
that the child of King 
William’s old age was 
a girl, the sturdy Neth- 
erlanders shook their 
heads rather doubt- 
fully, as who should 
say: “Girls are well 
enough in their way, 
but their heads are 
easily turned, and the 
ruler of this obstinate 
nation must needs be a 
man.” Little Wilhel- 
mina. proved to be 
strong-willed and self- 
reliant, however, and 
the harder it was for 
her mother to manage 
her the more her stub- 
born subjects liked her. 
In later years that thor- 
oughgoing bow of hers and her captivating smile, and the little way she had 
of waving her hand to the passers-by, increased their affection for her. 
The wise and self-effacing management of the Queen Regent, after the 
death of her aged husband, also helped along the education of the Dutch 
toward the idea that queens might not be a bad institution after all, But 
it would appear that the work thus begun was not quite complete until 
“Little Wilhelmientje” fell in love, and‘made no concealment of it. 

Royal romances are mostly fiction, and many have supposed that, if 
the real truth were known, Queen Wilhelmina’s love story would prove 
to be no exception to the rule. But it can be stated here with authority 
that, for once, at least, romance has had its innings. Any one who has 
seen the royal pair together at any moment when they were not on offi- 
cial exhibition would have not the least doubt in the world that the girl- 
Queen is as thoroughly in love as any other girl could be. A wise and 
experienced official of high standing at The Hague, who would know the 
inside history of court affairs as well, perhaps, as any one in the Dutch 
capital, outside of the Cabinet and the royal family, told the writer that 
there need be no question about the fact. “Anyone who has seen her face 
in the past six months could not have failed to notice the new radiance 
that has come into it,” he said. 





WILHELMINA’S FATHER, THE LATE KING WILHELM. 


From a photograph by A. J. M. Steinmetz, The Hague 
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So far as his attitude in public is concerned, it might have been sup- 
posed that the bridegroom was less in love than the bride, but there were 
‘many indications that the Duke’s stiff manner before the public was by 
no means maintained behind the palace curtains; and there are stories in 
plenty of the embarrassment of court officials upon entering some room 
in the palace, which they had supposed unoccupied, only to find the be- 
trothed ones billing and cooing after the manner of lovers the world over. 

Only a handful of serene highnesses and six official witnesses, besides 
the immediate families, were permitted to see the Queen on the morning 
of the wedding until after the civil ceremony at the palace was over and 
she was escorted through the plain glass doors of the palace to the gor- 
geous state coach in waiting on the drive. What a mighty cheer it was 
that went up then from the crowd packed in so tightly back of the troops 
in the palace square! As the stately procession swept slowly by under 
the bridal festoons, the spectators massed on either side of the line, some 
of them so close they might almost have touched the gilded chariot, had 
a memorable opportunity to judge for themselves of the Queen’s happi- 
ness. Her claims to beauty have been sometimes denied, but she was 

j beautiful then beyond 
peradventure. 

The filmy tulle of her 
bridal veil floated about 
her so amply that she 
seemed tobe enthroned 
in a fleecy cloud. The 
gravity of the occasion 
had impressed her, and 
some of the high color 
natural to her plump 
cheeks and full lips had 
gone. There was less 
of mischief and more of 
gravity in her smile, 
but her blue eyes were 
wonderfully bright. 
She was pleased and 
excited by the great 
roar of cheers that 
went up continuously 
from either side of her, 
and her bows seemed 
more gracious than 
usual. Even Prince 
Henry, who rode alone 
in the seat facing her, 
brilliant in the blue 
and gold of a Dutch 





‘HE PRINCE OF THE NETHERLANDS WITH HIS MOTHER SEATED Admiral’s dress uni- 
YO THE LEFT, AND ON THE RIGHT HIS ELDER BROTHER, PRINCE 
RUDOLF, SAID TO HAVE BEEN WILHELMINA’S FIRST CHOICE. i 

From a photograph by Fritz Henschkel, Schwerm-on- Main, little, and was even 


form, thawed out a 
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QUEEN 





suspected of a 
faint smile. The 


Queen - mother, 
seated beside 
the bride, in the 
richest of lilac 
robes, and the 
glitter of gold 
and crimson on 
the carriage in 
the bright sun- 
light, with the 
delicate white 
and green of the 
wedding arches 
for a frame, all 
went to make 
such a picture 
as one rarely 
sees outside the 
land of dreams. 
At noon, after 
the wedding 
party had en- 
tered the great, 
stiff, white- 
tiled church, it . 
is probable that 
the chief 
thought in the . 
minds of most 
of the two thou- 
sand guests, 














FLOCKING TO SEE THE SHOW. 


seated round prawn byZC. F. Underwood,§fhe Hague, 1901. 
about, tier above tier, as in an amphitheater, was a yery simple, homely 
and curious question. Here was a bride who had proposed to the 


bridegroom. It was she who was the ruler, while he was comparatively a 
humble citizen. It was she who had vast wealth, while he had little. Would 
she then promise at the altar to obey him in all things? Would he be, 
either in fact or in name, the head of the family? 

“Do you promise to obey, to serve and to assist him whom you have 
taken as your lawful husband; never to leave him; to live with him, 
piously keeping his faith and creed in every respect as a faithful and 
pious wife is commanded to do by the Scriptures?” asked the Court 
Chaplain as the pair kneeled before him. 

“Ja,” said the Queen, in tones so firm that they could be heard 
throughout the church; and each placed a plain gold circlet upon the 
finger of the other to bind the mutual promises they had made. The 
wife’s duty to her husband had been the burden of much of the pastor’s 
sermon before this final ceremony of the wedding. Both the sermon and 
the prayer that followed the plighting of the troths were long and dreary, 
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and one scarcely blamed the bridegroom for starting to rise at the end 
of the prayer. The bride looked up, however, and shook her head with 
an embarrassed smile, and the young man sank to his knees again, while 
the choir sang an anthem. After the ceremony the bride's first kiss was 
received, not by the husband, but by the Queen-mother, to whom the Queen 
hastened, and about whose neck she threw her arms impulsively. 

It would doubtless be the disposition of the general reader to envy the 
bridegroom. Lucky man to wed a radiant young Queen who is mightily 
fond of him, who is rich and powerful, who is a jolly, high-spirited, warm 
hearted girl! Lucky man, to step from the place of youngest son of the 
third marriage of a minor German potentate to a seat beside the throne 
from which forty and a half million of subjects are ruled! 

It isn’t romantic to answer such questions in plain, matter-of-fact fash- 
ion, but the truth is that this lucky bridegroom probably wondered sev- 
eral times before the marriage if he had not made a large mistake. There 
is no reason to suppose that his affection for the Queen ever wavered, 
but in marrying Wilhelmina he had to marry her people also, so to speak. 
They were just a little jealous of him, and suspicious of German influence : 
ever fearful that the ambitious neighbor on the east should undertake te 
swallow the Netherlands some day. They especially disliked the feudalism 
of the bridegroom’s own old-fashioned state, Mecklenburg. 

So the cautious Dutch legislators undertook to see to it that the Prince 
Consort should be made to know his place. In the first place, they 
insisted that he should be naturalized and swear to fight against even 
the Fatherland in case his bride’s people should go to war with Ger 
many. That came hard for the young man, and there was a time shortly 
after the betrothal when it looked as if he would revolt. Perhaps the 
young Queen came to the rescue and cajoled some of her unromantic ad- 
visers, for the conditions were somewhat modified, and although the 
Duke finally became a full-fledged citizen of the Netherlands, it was pro- 
vided that in case of the Queen’s death, or of a separation, he might go 
back and be a German again. Any children would, of course, be Dutch 

Then there was trouble over the title. Should the Duke be King Con- 
sort, and addressed as “Your Majesty?” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried the Socialists in Parliament. ‘ 

At last a sort of nondescript title was hit upon for a compromise, and 
the day before the wedding the Duke was formally created “His Royal 
Highness the Prince of the Netherlands.” 

“Of course, he should have a salary,” said the Dutch conservatives 

“Not a stuiver!” said the Socialists 

The compromise in this case was even more odd than in the previous 
wrangle. The bridegroom is to receive nothing from the state as long 
as he is in the service of the state, but if the Queen should die he will re- 
ceive thereafter $62,500 a year. The Duke is said to have been rather 
disgusted by this thrifty enactment, which leaves him to be provided for 
by his wife. The Queen, however, is rich in her own right, even for a 
queen. She also receives a salary more than seven times as big as that 
of the President of the United States, and has an income from crown 
lands that brings her a total from the state of almost $5,000,000 a year. 
The Duke is a fairly wealthy man, too, though his riches would count 
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THE QUEEN IN HER CORONATION ROBES SITTING ON THE THRONE OF THE NETHERLANDS 


for precious little at Newport or in Park Lane, in London. It was rea- 
sonable to suppose that when the Duke received the appointment as vice- 
admiral of the Dutch fleet and major-general of the army, he would draw 
salaries that would help to compensate for the absence of a state appro- 
priation, but the appointments were “a /a suite,” which means “without pay.” 

It would be unfair to suppose from all this that the new Prince is not 
popular personally. The young man began by mastering the difficulties of 
the Dutch language in a few months under instruction by a professor sent 
by the Queen, and a few days before the wedding he managed to make a 
really creditable speech to some Dutch officials in their own language. His 
bride, like most of the Dutch, is an excellent linguist, and it is said she can 
even converse in the tongues of Malay and Java, her most important colo- 
nies. She is rigorously Dutch, however, and has snubbed court officials 
who have undertaken to converse in French. To her, the new Prince is not 
Heinrich, but Hendrik. Another point on which she is particular is that 
her country shall be called the Netherlands. To speak of it as Holland 
would be like speaking of England when one meant Great Britain, 
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E had fought the campaign through and won it 
handily—over the wine; in our excited imag- 
inations we had driven out the Dutch usurper, 
had brought James Stuart safe to Windsor, 
and were parcelling out the appointments of 
the Crown among the loyal. 

At this stage Herndon rose to his feet, eyes 
all aflame with enthusiasm. ‘‘Gentlemen, I give you the King,” he 
cried in a whisper; and passed his glass over the water-jug to show that 
he meant the king across the water. 

“The King! And may he soon come to his own,” we shouted softly, for 
spies were thick as blackberries in July. “The King! The King!” 

We tossed the glasses over our heads, and in the crash of breaking glass 
the door opened to let in Gerald Graham. From his white, set face 
and troubled eyes I divined impending disaster. 

“The fat’s in the fire and the game’s up!” broke out Jerry abruptly. ‘Sir 
John Warde has arrested Cole with dispatches on him that will serve to hang 
us all.” 

It may be guessed that we were struck out of our complacency. Each in 
his own way showed disturbance and concern. Folsom sat primly erect, 
with impassive face, beating a tattoo on the table with his fingers; Radley 
swore with a great fluency, and I began to whistle “Johnnie Cope” dolefully. 

sut Herndon was hit the worSt, if one could judge by his palsied face and 
trembling fingers. 

Presently Folsom broke into profanity. 

“Are you sure? Whence your information?” 

Jerry hoisted the red flag and plainly showed embarrassment, but spoke 
up promptly enough. 

“°Tis sure. I wish it were less so. Had it from his daughter Betty. She 
did not know the news affected me. It seems Cole had been drinking at the 
tavern and fell a-babbling. The gaffer is an old servant of Sir John, and 
sent him word.” 

I looked for them to reproach me, since Cole was my man and had been 
intrusted with the commission because I had stood for his fidelity. But the 
gloom was on them too heavy for reproaches as yet. I vow they had good 
cause for gloom, for the gallows loomed up portentously near and grim. 
Folsom was the first to rally. 

“What can’t be bated must be bided,”’ he said sententiously, rising from his 
seat and fastening the loops of his riding coat with deliberation. 
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Radley eyed him with mingled irritation and derision. 

“You may have a fancy for being scragged, Folsom, but, by God, I 
haven't,” he said sourly. 

“Nor I,” retorted Folsom stiffly. “I ride to-night.” 

“Ah, that is better. A long ride, may I ask?” cried Radley. 

“You may call it a long one.” 

“Egad, I think the jig is up myself, and by your leave will join you in 
being among those who go down to the sea in ships,” he cried with a strang2 
gaiety. 

There is something of the surgeon in my make-up. I like to probe for 
wounds and watch the patient shrink beneath the knife. “Tis an amusement 
which in my life has afforded me much subtle pleasure—when I could afford 
it. Now, with the plans which I ‘had been so carefully laying for months all 
toppling about my feet at the careless word of a drunken servant, I could 
not restrain my impulse to laugh at my fellow-victims. 

“It’s very well for you, Radley,” I said, with a glance at Folsom out of the 
corner of my eye, “but you don’t leave fine estates behind you and a young 
wife to draw her breath in pain through the long nights lest every whiff of 
wind be the sound of a messenger to say her husband has been taken.” 

That time I flicked Folsom on the raw. For a moment his face was swept 
by a wave of emotion, then it set again to rigid immobility. He was not 
one to let the roiled surface show for long. 

“We have time enough to run for it,” said Gerald gloomily. 
Sir John’s punctilious love of form and order. 
in his desk without examining them. 
presence of his fellow-magistrates.” 


“You know 
He has filed the papers away 
He is to open them to-morrow in the 


“Do you mean that he does not yet know anything against us?” asked 
Radley quickly. 


“Not yet. He merely looked over the first paper. 

3etty says.” 

“Cole will be as silent as the grave now. 
pers ” T began. 

“The papers must be recovered,” said Herndon quickly. 

Herndon the Unready, we called him. He was wont to shift and change 
like the weathercock. 

“Quite so,” I assented dryly. Then to bedevil him (for I had already de- 
termined to recover the papers myself): “How were you thinking of get- 
ting them?” 

“’Slife! We must proceed—take measures; in short, do something,” he 
concluded weakly, tearing at his flesh with anxious fingernails. 

“My faith! I think we shall all agree to that. But what shall we do— 
offer a reward for their return?” I quizzed, and smiled over at Jerry. 

But that gay youth for once was plunged in gloom. He anticipated the 
suggestion that was already on Radley’s lips. 


“Let Jerry get them. He has the run of the house, and ought to know 


It named no names, 





An it were not for the pa- 


the place by now,” he said, with a grin. 

But Jerry swore doggedly he would see us all hanged first (which he was 
very like to do, and share in the experience to boot), and was not to be 
moved by argument or entreaty. Although he knew it would be good-bye 
to Betty forever and a day if he should be proved a Jacobite, yet he would 








WHERE LOVE WAS ARBITER. 


‘*! GAVE HER MY BEST BOW.” 
Drawn by A. Foringer. 
not take advantage of his standing in the house to steal the papers that 
would save his life. Of course he was a fool, but it is the kind of folly that 
one admires. 
“You ask a plaguey small thing of me—to trade on a girl’s confidence 
and a man’s trust on me. By Jove, I will not!” he cried hotly. 
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“Certainly not, my dear Jerry,” I answered, laughing, with my hands on 
his shoulders. “Let us all be strung in a row, but do not let your honor be- 
come fly-blown. You may make a prodigious choice exit from the stage of 
life. From the scaffold you shall bow to Mistress Betty, with your hand on 
your heart, saying :— 

‘*T had not loved you, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more.”’ 


‘But the papers—the papers,” screamed Herndon, his hands working with 
nervousness. “You fool, you will murder us all. We are trapped like rats 
in this cursed rising you have planned, Mr. Gordon.” 

His face and voice startled me. I read in them not only ghastly fear, 
but something more sinister—the hunted, haggard look which set me won- 
dering whether, forgetting honor, he would not save himself at our expense. 
Radley caught it, too, and flashed a warning look at Folsom. In a moment 
the match would be to the powder. 

I stepped into the breach—to save the situation, not Herndon. I am the 
last man in the world to stand aside and let another man sell me with im- 
punity, but quarrels among our adherents had been more than once fatal to 
the cause which I had come from France to forward. Besides, I judged 
Herndon weak rather than a knave. 

“Your manners suffer from your disturbance of mind, Mr. Herndon. 
Perhaps it would relieve you to know that I have a fancy for getting the 
papers myself. I was joking with Jerry,” I told him smilingly. 

They looked at me in surprise, for a heavy price was on my head as a 
Jacobite agent. They scarce looked for the lamb to enter voluntarily the 
lion’s den. 

“Faith! If you want to go, I’m not saying no,” laughed Radley. 

“I think Mr. Gordon the very man to go,” cried Herndon eagerly. 

“T have no doubt you do,” I retorted dryly. 

“IT hope there will be no violence,” he said timidly. 

Radley laughed outright. 

“Not the least in the world—unless somebody gets in my way,” I answered 
cheerfully. “Otherwise I shrugged my shoulders. 

“May I ask how you mean to proceed?” asked Folsom. 

“As chance decides., I shall slip in if I can. If not, I shall ask boldly for 
Sir John, pretending information, and make him disgorge when he has taken 
me to his private room.” 

“Sheer madness. He has a dozen servants,” said Folsom decisively. 

“’Slife! Iam not so sure that its rashness is not its strong point. ‘Faint 
heart ne’er won,’ you know. I believe you are going to make a go of it,” 


cried Radley, with sparkling eye ; for the idea appealed to his reckless nature. 
“Tf you need help, count on me.” 


“No, I shall need no help. 





If I succeed you shall hear from me before 


midnight ; if not, you had better ride good horses, my friends.” 

‘But the whole thing is a chance,” objected Folsom. 

“T can tell you one thing that is not a chance,” I retorted tartly. “If to- 
morrow’s sun rises to find us hére and the papers in the hands of Warde, we 
are as good as dead men. There is no chance about that. 
against a certainty—and I back the chance.” 


It is a chance 
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“And so do I,” cried Radley. “The shy Goddess Luck is won by. those 
who woo her boldly. Mr. Gordon, y’ are a man after my own heart, an if 
they take you they take a demned plucky man.” 

“You make me proud,” I burlesqued, with my hand on my heart. 
Meanwhile | go a-wooing. Have you any message for the other goddess, 
Jerry—the one at the Hall?” 

But Jerry declined to trust me as his Mercury. I think the boy was rag- 
ing because another man was about to take the risk he would have taken 
himself had things been different. Love interferes with war sometimes. 


Il. 


The first stroke of good fortune befell me while I was yet a full half mile 
from the Hall. It lurched toward me in the form of a drunken man wearing 
the Warde livery. He was filled to bursting with spleen, and it appeared 
that Sir John was the object of his anger, for he had just been discharged 
for drunkenness. Willy nilly, he would have me listen to his tale of woe. 
Impatiently enough I waited, and, idly listening, hit upon a plan. A 
drunken man had brought about my undoing. Clearly this one had been 
sent to make amends. 

When I left him he was richer by some jingling shillings, and I by the 
vilest fitting livery that ere a man was cursed with. For in the woods we 
had exchanged clothes, and I could have given him a stone. From the 
woods I came on the house quite suddenly. The place was dark as Egypt, 
and I had no difficulty in entering unobserved. Jerry had explained to me 
with some particularity the geography of the manor, so that I had small 
trouble in making my way to Sir John’s private library. The two or three 
servants I hurried past failed to discover me in the dim light. 

[ had provided myself with a dark-lantern and a chisel, and immediately 
set to work, after closing the door. With the chisel I burst the flimsy lock 
of the desk and proceeded to search fér the papers I wanted. There was a 
vast amount of correspondence concerning divers subjects, and presently | 
was wading ankle deep in the papers, which I tossed to the floor in huge 
disorder. At last I came to a bunch labeled: “Relating to a Jacobite Con- 
spiracy in the Year of Our Lord Seventeen Hundred and Thirty Six, found 
on one Cole this Fourteenth Day of September.” I smiled at this precisg¢ 
way of tabulating them, even as I looked them over hurriedly to make sure 
they were all there. My mind was so intent on them that the first intimation 
I had of the presence of another in the room was the flash from a candle. 

A young woman stood in the doorway, giving a little gasp of surprise at 
sight of me. She glanced at the papers littered about the floor, at those in 
my hand, and then her eyes came back to me. We looked at each other full 
half a minute before either of us spoke—and one of us at least had something 
worth the looking at. She was still in her teens, and was dressed from head 
to foot in some light white stuff. A draught from the open window set the 
candle in her hand a-flickering, and wrapped the soft folds of the dress 
tightly around her, so that the form showed clear in outline. In the rose- 
leaf complexion and the graceful curves of the neck and body were healthy 
vitality and beauty. Her pretty, lean, dimpled arms were bare to the elbow. 
The hair was a rich brown, and rippled back from the forehead in natural 
waves. There was more than a touch of fire and hauteur in the face, and [ 
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judged she could stamp her little foot with a will resolute to have its way. 
’Twere a safe bet that she ruled her lovers with a rod of iron. Yet it was a 
fine, honest face, too, even though somewhat spoiled by indulgence. Some- 
thing high and frank showed in it, which declared her one not to condone a 
lapse of honor in the man she loved. 

At the first glance she took the meaning of my presence. Though she 
must have known she fronted a desperate man, she showed no signs of fear. 

‘“Lackaday! I fear I intrude, sir,” she said, with sarcasm. 

I gave her my best bow. “Not so. Far distant be the day when Walter 
Gordon counts the presence of so fair a lady an intrusion. I am at your 
service if you wish to see me,” I said. 

“Tis like my father will wish to see his guest.” 

“Faith, I think he might,” I retorted carelessly, pocketing the papers. 
“But ’tis an honor I must postpone till another time. To meet your father’s 
daughter makes joy enough for one night.” 

‘‘Joy comes easily to you, sir,” she cried, with scorn of my mock gallantry. 

“Not easily ; but to complain of the best the gods can send were vast in- 
gratitude.” Then, to get her from the open door: “Since this is to be a téete- 
a-téte, may we not have the door closed?” 

Mistress Betty stood frowning in indecision, balancing my fate in her 
mind. “I am thinking of calling the servants,” she explained. 

‘That were to destroy my happiness in meeting you alone,” I said, truly. 

“Sir, your happiness is no concern of mine,” she said coldly. “If you 
have nothing else to say * She turned to the door. 

“But I have—much. Do you know what will happen if you call?” 

“T can guess,” she retorted scornfully. ‘They will take you to join your 
accomplices in the strong room.” 

“There will be lives lost before they take me; but let that pass. You 
said just now you cared naught for my happiness. Can you think of any 
man for whose happiness you do care?” 

She showed amusement. “You wander far afield, sir. The question is, 
What have you to say why I should not give you up as a rebel?” 

“And the answer is that by doing so you kill your happiness as well as 
mine,” I flung back boldly. 

She closed the door and came in fearlessly. “Indeed! You interest me. 
My happiness, you say? And pray, how is that involved?” 

“We suffer with those we love,” I answered weakly. 

She laughed in scorn. “You speak in riddles. I find you robbing my 
father’s desk. What has that to do with those I love?” 

"Tis a woman’s joy to love the devotion and heroism of her lover. I re- 
solved to give Mistress Betty a chance. 

“There is one who knew these papers to be here, and yet preferred to 
suffer death rather than break an implied trust with the woman that he loves. 
To us he told our danger that we might fly.” 

It was a better stroke for Jerry than he had ever struck for himself. 
From that moment she loved him, thanks to my ready tongue. 

“Tt must be Jerry ; but Jerry is not—” she began softly, as to herself. Then 
to me, “Sir, is Jerry—one of you?” she cried. 

“Mistress Betty, if these papers remain here and Jerry is taken, you may 
count him dead and order the mourning.” 
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“O foolish boy!” she cried, and loved him for his folly. (What woman in 
her secret heart did not cherish the King over the water!) Then to me, 
imperiously, “Give me those papers !” 

The sound of a step shuffling along the passage reached me. In another 
moment we two in the room would be three. | do not advertise myself a 
fool by saying that I understand women; but sometimes—in their easy 
moods—lI have an instinct that Serves me. Even my enemies do not accuse 
me of undue meekness; but now | handed over the papers without a word. 
She swept the candle from the table, and moved to the fireplace. Dropping 
on her knees, she twisted a paper and lit it at the flame of the candle; then 
piled others around it, till they burned up merrily. At this moment enter 


‘** GAD! JERRY IS THE LUCKY MAN,’ I SIGHED.” 
Drawn by A. Foringer. 
Sir John Warde, massive, apoplectic, explosive—and you have a ready-made 
scene for a play. 

I have slept under a hedge with the man who should be King of England, 
in deadly fear of being taken; I have lain in the heather while the redcoats 
beat the grass around and jested at my fate when they should discover me; 
I have been presented under a false name to the stolid Dutchman who calls 
himself King. On each of these occasions I felt the same exhilaration of 
blood as now swept over me. 

“Just take a seat,” I said politely, and dropped down to help Mistress 
Betty gather the papers round the fire. “1 am prodigious busy, but shall be 
at leisure ina moment. Pray excuse.” 

The pompous old cock puffed and reddened at my insolence like a turkey 
gobbler. Fora time he could only choke and sputter. Faith, he had cause 
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for amazement—his desk broken open, his private papers scattered all over 
the floor, his daughter on her knees at the fireplace, cheek by jowl with a ser- 
vant, burning a bunch of those same papers. 

*You—you—you—my papers,” he stammered. 

“Yes, we are sorting them,” I replied, and watched the flames devour the 
last bit of evidence. “Through a mistake you became possessed of some 
private papers belonging to me. Rather than disturb you, | came to get 
them myself. I fear I have disarranged your desk. Accept my apologies.” 

At first he had taken me for a servant, but now he darted forward, a sud- 
den suspicion in his mind. Doubt became certainty, and he seized me by the 
throat, calling lustily for help. I tripped up the old baronet, and dropped 
him gently into an armchair. 

Really, I feared old Warde was going into an apoplexy. He stumped up 
and down the room in the greatest excitement, his face purple with blood. 
He would have me and my accomplices drawn and quartered. Mistress 
3etty should take a whipping and eat of bread and water in her own room for 
three months. Zounds! Did we think we could make a fool of him? 

But his daughter had already taken into her hands the direction of affairs. 
She dismissed the gaping servants who came crowding to the room. Now, 
womanlike, she fell into a storm of tears, and put her father on the defensive. 
She turned the tables on him so completely that his rage gave way to amaze- 
ment, and he fell to defending himself. I ventured into the discussion, and 
gravely wanted to know why he should suspect me of being a rebel. 

“Gadzooks, sir! None but a rebel would have the demned impudence to 
ask that,” he burst forth. 

[ pointed out to him that he had no proof that either Cole or I were rebels ; 
that granting we were Jacobites he must remember his daughter was guilty 
of treason in assisting a rebel to escape by destroying evidence against him. 

The slow-witted gentleman could turn neither to the right nor the left. 
His loyalty spurred him to action ; his fear of ridicule, his love for his daugh- 
ter, and his natural easiness of disposition bade him have done with the 
whole affair. I drew a lurid picture of the dressing he would get from the 
(Crown officials for putting the papers where they could be found and de- 
stroyed. I pictured his daughter as a felon, condemned to transpor- 
tation to the colonies, and I am bound to say Miss Betty helped me out 
with a great appearance of tears and dejection. Indeed, I went beyond my 
brief, and hinted that the censorious world would whisper scandalously that 
she got no more than her deserts if all the truth were known. At that he 
surrendered unconditionally, and bade me go to the devil how I pleased. 

Cole was brought in between two servants, and, judging by his close-shut 
lips and defiant eyes, was evidently expecting to be put in the sweat-box. 
When he saw me in a servant’s livery, lolling in an easy chair and very much 
at home, his non-plussed face was a sight to see and set me a-laughing. 

I rose as they came in, and said for the benefit of the servants : 

“T gladly accept your apologies for the ridiculous mistake concerning my 
drunken man, who shall be punished, and it is a matter of regret to me that 
I cannot accept your invitation to remain and enjoy the society of your 
charming daughter and your hospitality.” 

In answer Sir John snorted; but Miss Betty tossed back the ball. 

“My father is much distressed at the mistake, and is sorry that you cannot 
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be here to meet his fellow-magistrates on the bench. Rest assured that he 
will gladly present you to them in case you have the time to spare.” 

I would have liked vastly to continue our acquaintance. Give me for 
choice a woman who knows how to mock a man with skilful fence. 

“I am desolated not to make a longer stay, but, gadzooks! | fear to 
remain in so dangerous a neighborhood, lest like other gallants, | ne'er 
could tear myself away,” I mocked back. Then added boldly, “Besides, | 
ride on the business of the King, and he is not one to be kept waiting. Sir 
John will testify to the exigencies of the service, no doubt. but, believe me, 
| have enjoyed my visit extremely.” 

At which, | regret to have to record, Sir John swore lustily and audibly. 
Mistress Betty laughed gaily, and trusted the King would reward so dili- 
gent a servant. The apoplectic baronet stood fuming in the background. 

“Egad, Jerry is the lucky man,’ I sighed,as | kissed the tips of her fingers. 

There are times when the truth is not in demand. I had hit the mark, for 
a wave of color flooded her face; but my beauty chose to draw herself up 
haughtily and take offense. I protest I liked her better in anger than in 
raillery. At the door I bowed again, still laughing, and passed out 

If the King ever comes to his own he will have no fairer subject than Miss 
Betty Warde that was—Mistress Gerald Graham that is. 


CHICAGO OUR NEWEST SEAPORT. 
By WILLIAM DAVENPORT HULBERT 


WN one of the very last days of the nine- 
teenth century the steamer Northwest- 
ern was launched in the Calumet Rive 
—the first steamer ever built in Chicago 

for service on salt water. Three other vessels 

exactly like her are now on the stocks in the 

same shipyards, and all of them will be com- 

pleted before this article appearsin print. They 

are not remarkably large boats—about two hundred and sixty feet 
in length, and of three thousand tons burden—but they are fhe 
largest that can be used in the service for which they were designed—that 
of plying regularly between Chicago and European ports, reaching the 
ocean by way of the Welland and St. Lawrence canals. The scheme has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention because of obstacles and difficulties which 
the steamers will have to encounter and which [| shall attempt to describe; 
but the officers of the Northwestern Steamship Company, which is to own 
and operate them, declare that they will make regular trips from the head of 
Lake Michigan to the ports of Europe during the season of lake navigation, 
making a single voyage in about eighteen days. During the winter months, 
when the Great Lakes and the’ Gulf of St. Lawrence are blocked with ice, 
they will be employed on the ocean. If this program is carried out—and 
there seems good reason to believe that it can be, in spite of all difficulties— 
the season of 1901 will be a memorable one in Chicago’s commercial history. 
Three rivers flow through Chicago—two through her very heart and one 
across the southern wards. In their upper reaches they are small and slug- 
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gish, and even within the city limits they can show quiet, peaceful scenes of 
rural beauty which might almost lead one to imagine himself on the banks 
of some obscure tributary of the Mississippi. But as one follows their 
courses for a few miles a great change comes over these little streams. 
Man, not Nature, has broadened and deepened their beds, and made of them 
watery streets, twisting and winding along between tall factories, dingy 
warehouses, mammoth elevators, and the thousands of other buildings 
which house the business of the second city of the New World. The air is 
heavy with coal smoke, and full of the shrieking of whistles and the din and 
roar of traffic, while the vehicles which go up and down these strange road- 
ways are huge black freighters, big enough to walk off with a load of seven 
or eight thousand tons ; tow-vessels of equal size ; squat little wooden steam- 
barges, relics of yesterday, almost ludicrous in their short-bodied stumpi- 
ness; passenger boats of at least three different classes—the side-wheeler, 
the old-fashioned propeller, with a smokestack at one end and a mast at the 
other, and more modern craft built somewhat in imitation of an ocean 
steamer; uncouth whalebacks; tall schooners, piled high with lumber; ob- 
streperous harbor tugs; slimy mud-scows, and tough-looking bumboats. 

Two of these streams, known as the North and South Branches, unite just 
above the Wells Street bridge to form the main stream of the Chicago 
River; while the third, the Calumet, enters Lake Michigan several miles 
farther south. Thus Chicago has two long, narrow harbors, one of them 
forking a short distance from the lake, and into these harbors there comes 
each year a tonnage mounting far up into the millions. Indeed, incredible as 
it may seem, the tonnage of Chicago exceeds that of New York. Yet this 
tonnage is only a part of the city’s commerce, and not by any means the 
largest part, for the railways get about half of her shipments, even during 
the season of navigation, and during the winter months they get practi- 
cally all of them. 

Just how large a proportion of the traffic is with foreign countries I cannot 
say, but some indication is given by the fact that in 1899, according to the 
report of the Board of Trade, about forty-five per cent of the rail shipments 
were for export. Chicago is the-world’s grocery store and meat market. As 
you walk down one of the streets that lead to the river you hear a warning 
bell, and the trolley-cars come to a halt, teams are pulled up, and pedes- 
trians gather in a little crowd on either bank, while the swing bridge re- 
volves or the bascule lifts, and a huge steel monster plows slowly through 
the narrow passage, carrying two hundred thousand bushels of wheat to 
feed the hungry in some far-away European city. But the steel monster 
herself has never visited Europe, and perhaps she never will. She only 
takes her cargo down to Buffalo, leaves it there to be sent on to New York 
by rail or by the Erie Canal, and hurries back to Chicago with a load of coal. 
Very, very seldom is any foreign flag to be seen in the harbor-streets except 
that of an occasional Canadian visitor from across the lakes. Will the time 
ever come when Chicago shall be one of the ports “where the world-end 
steamers wait,” and when her own ships shall go out to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and return laden with all sorts of merchandise? There are 
those who believe that that time is at hand, and that the city is even now 
entering upon a new chapter in her history—a chapter which will eventu- 
ally make her one of the great seaports of the world. There are others who 
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WHALEBACKS AT THE DOCK READY FOR UNLOADING, 


think that such a career is still in the dim and distant future, if, 
ever comes at all. I shall try to give the arguments on both si 


question, and the reader may judge the prospects for himself. 
It is to the push and enterprise of our Canadian cousins that we 
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open pathway, such as it is, which now connects the lakes and the sea. li 
the United States had spent as much money on canals as Canada has, in 
proportion to their size and population, there would be no need to-day of 
asking whether Chicago is the coming great seaport. 

The River St. Lawrence is navigable for ocean steamers as far as Mon- 
treal. Just above the city are the rapids of Lachine, around which vessels 
are carried by the Lachine Canal and locks. Then comes the broad river 
stretch known as Lake St. Louis, and then the Soulanges Canal helps the 
steamer around another obstruction. Beyond the Soulanges lies Lake 
St. Francis, and beyond that is still another canal, and so one goes on, by 
an alternation of natural and artificial navigation, till Lake Ontario is 
reached, Finally the vessel is lifted from Ontario to the level of Lake Erie 
by the famous Welland Canal and locks, around the Falls of Niagara; and all 
these artificial waterways pass through Canadian territory. Originally the 
canals were too shallow to admit a vessel drawing more than nine feet, and 
all but the very smallest of ocean craft were shut out. But even then Chi- 
cago had occasional visitors from beyond the seas, though they came only 
at long intervals and were all of diminutive size. As far back as the 
early ‘60’s a bark 
and a_ sloop-yacht =] 
arrived from Nor- 
way, bringing car- 
goes of dried and 
salted fish, and 
there is a story that 
more than half a 
century ago a bark- 
entine of three hun- 























BUILDING THE ** NORTH- 
WESTERN. 
dred and twenty-eight 
tons was built in Chi- 
cago and sent down 
light to Montreal, to 
be loaded there with 
iron ore for Swansea, 
Wales. Her pilot ran 
her aground before she 
left the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and so the scheme proved a failure. 
Other waifs and strays came from time to time, including the caravels 
sent over from Spain to the Columbian Exposition, but the arrival which 
seemed to give the most promise for the future was that of the steamer 
Wergeland, from Bergen, Norway, in 1892. She was a small ocean tramp, 
chartered by Mr. O. A, Thorp, a Chicago importer and exporter, who was 
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of Norwegian birth, and who hoped that her 
voyage might be the beginning of a pros- 
perous trade direct from his native land to 
his adopted city. Although her draft was 
very slight for an ocean steamer, yet 
she was obliged to lighter nearly all of 
her cargo of three thousand pounds of 
dried fish and cod liver oil before she 

could enter the Lachine Canal. 
At Kingston she was reloaded, 
and on the 26th of May, 
after a six weeks’ voy- 
age, she made a tri- 
umphal entry into the 
Chicago River, at- 
tended by several ex- 
cursion boats which 
had gone out to meet 
her, and greeted with 
cheers and the firing of 
guns and blowing of 
whistles—the first steamer that ever brought a cargo to Chicago direct 
from a European port. After a short stay she sailed again for Norway 
with a load of flour and wheat. 

The Wergeland’s voyage was not accomplished without a good deal of 
difficulty. She was forty-two days from Bergen to Chicago, and the delay 
and expense of trans-shipping her freight past the St. Lawrence canals cut 
deeply into the profits of the venture. But Mr. Thorp was not discouraged. 
The following year he chartered another steamer for a similar trip, and a 
third in 1894, and in these latter voyages there was really some saving of 
cost over shipments by the ordinary routes. He had two great advantages 
in his enterprise. In the first place, there was no line of steamships running 
regularly from Norway to the United States, and freight for this country 
had to be sent to Germany or England, and there re-shipped to New York 
or some other American port. Mr. Thorp’s tramp steamers could visit the 
Norwegian ports, pick up their cargoes there, bring them straight across the 
Atlantic, and so save the expenses of one or two trans-shipments. And, in 
the second place, being the owner and distributor of the cargoes, as well as 
the charterer of the steamers, he was able to save the profits of a middle- 
man. But with each succeeding venture he found it more and more diffi- 
cult to dispose of a whole cargo of dried fish and cod liver oil at one time, 
especially in summer. In winter it might, perhaps, have been easier; but 
in winter navigation was closed, and it was impossible for his steamers 
to reach Chicago. Norway had little but fish and oil to send us, and as long 
as the canals remained so shallow there was no use in trying to trade with 
the great European ports, which already had their lines of large steamships 
plying across the Atlantic. And so this first attempt to make Chicago a 
seaport was a failure, at least for the time, but it served to indicate what 
might yet be done with a waterway deep enough for larger vessels. 

While the Canadians have shown great enterprise and spent very large 
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sums of money in constructing and enlarging their canal system, yet it 
must be admitted that they have taken their own time about it. More than 
a generation has passed since they decided that the waterway must be im- 
proved; and the enlargement of several of the canals was completed many 
years ago; but the survival of one shallow link in the chain made all the 
deeper ones useless for the passage of vessels from the lakes to the ocean. 
There is reason to think that the railways which parallel the great river, 
wishing to keep their hold on the traffic as long as possible, have used their 
influence to delay the completion of the work, and that it might not be fin- 
ished even now if the government of the Dominion had not become alarmed 
at the possibility of an American waterway across New York State. 

The improvement of the Welland Canal was taken up and completed be- 
fore that of the river canals, and for a number of years about a million tons 
of freight per annum has passed up and down between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, a large part of it in steamers plying from Chicago to the town of 
Ogdensburg, on the New York side of the St. Lawrence. Then, one after 
another, the canals along the river were deepened and finished, and at last, 
in the spring of 1900, it was announced that they were ready for business, 
and that vessels two hundred and sixty feet in length, and drawing fourteen 
feet, could pass down from the lakes to the ocean and up again. The way 
was open from Chicago “to the ends of all the earth.” But the rush of traffic 
which the canal-builders had hoped for did not come, and the large, new 
locks had little more to do than the old and diminutive ones. What was 
the trouble? The lake ports had vast quantities of freight for shipment to 
Kurope. Why did they not take advantage of the new all-water route 
which was offered them, instead of clinging to the old method of unloading 
goods from the lake vessels at Buffalo, sending them on to New York by 
rail or canal, and there re-loading them on ocean steamers? 

There were several reasons for the indifference with which the enlarged 
Canadian waterway was apparently re- 
garded by the vessels of both the 
lakes and the ocean, and one of them 
was that those vessels already had all 
the business they 
could handle. The 
wars in South Afri- 
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THE Ciile » RIVER BELOW THE JUNCTION OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH BRAN‘ k 
ca, China and the Philippines had created a great demand for ships on 
salt water, and general prosperity in the United States had | some- 
what the same effect on the Great Lakes. 

The principal difficulty was that there had been so much delay 
in finishing the canals that they had failed to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of modern shipbuilding. Their dimensions, which were considered 
ample when the scheme of enlargement was first laid out, were out of date 
in the year tyoo. Many of the lake freighters of to-day are nearly twice as 
long as the locks of the Welland, and ocean steamers are often much longer 
More than that, a steamer two hundred and sixty feet in length w rene! 
ally, if loaded to her full capacity, draw considerably more than fourteen 
feet, so that vessels which are not too long are apt to be too deep, unless 
lightened by unloading portions of their cargoes. Then, too, the depth of 


water in the canal varies more or less, according to local and temporary, 
conditions. The average for one year is seldom quite the same as for the 
next, and there are fluctuations from month to month, from day to day, 
and even from hour to hour. <A vessel might set sail from Chicago draw- 
ing fourteen feet, and find on arriving at Port Colborne that the water in 
the canal was only thirteen feet six inches deep. And at the same time, a 
vessel coming up from the ocean will meet with a slight impediment from 
another source, for as she leaves the sea her draft will be somewhat in- 
creased by the difference in specific gravity between fresh water and salt 
But in spite of all these difficulties it is possible for a steamer of the size 
of the Northwestern to navigate both the lakes and the ocean. The ques- 
tion has been, “Will it pay?” The second United States Deep Waterway 
Commission, appointed by the President to make surveys and examinations 
of deep waterway routes between the lakes and the Atlantic, says, in its 
report which was sent to Congress last December: “It is considered by high 
authorities very doubtful whether the vessel can be so constructed as to 
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navigate successfully and economically the ocean, the lakes and canals.” 

If any steamers can do it, the Northwestern and her three sister ships 
should be the ones. In the trade from the upper lake ports to Ogdensburg 
and the ports on Lake Ontario it has happened more than once that a boat 
whose general shape was well suited to her work has carried over two thou- 
sand tons through the Welland on a draft of less than fourteen feet, when 
another steamer, with equal or greater draft, could not carry more than 
eleven or twelve hundred. This means that vessels which are to make 
money by transporting freight from Chicago to Europe must:be especially 
designed for this service. They must be of the largest size that can enter 
the locks, and they must have a model which will enable them to float 
the largest possible cargo on the least draft consistent with safety and sea- 
worthiness. Such a ship is the Northwestern. She will lie between the 
lock-gates with very little room to spare; and, standing beneath her as she 
lay on the stocks shortly before her launching, I noted the broad, flat bot- 
tom, which told of great carrying capacity. She is a great credit to Ameri- 
can skill in designing, and especially to that of Captain Harriman, of the 
Chicago Shipbuilding Company. A great English marine engineer has pro- 
nounced them the strongest boats, with the greatest carrying capacity for 
therr size, that he has ever seen. 

It is not expected, however, that the boats building in Chicago will be 
able to traverse the canals when loaded to their greatest capacity; for the 
Northwestern can be so loaded as to draw twenty-one feet. A full cargo 
for one of them means nearly thirty-five hundred tons, and not much more 
than two thousand has ever passed the Welland in a single vessel. The 
plan is to have them carry as large loads as possible from Chicago to Mon- 
treal or Quebec, and there fill up with additional freight before crossing 
the ocean. This method has already been put in practice to a slight ex- 
tent. Last summer a Canadian company, which is engaged in opening 
some mines on the northeastern shore of Lake Superior, brought over 
from England four small steamers of about twenty-five hundred tons each, 
and used them in transporting machinery and supplies from Lake Erie 
ports to the scene of their operations. At the close of the season of navi- 
gation the boats were sent back; and each one called at Conneaut arbor, 
Ohio, and took on a thousand tons of steel consigned to England by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. At Montreal they made another stop and filled 
up to their full capa¢ity With lumber and other freight. These shipments 
of steel direct from Conneaut Harbor to Europe by water attracted a great 
deal of attention in the newspapers, and certainly gave another indication 
of what may be done with vessels built especially for this trade. 

In other respects beside size and model, the Northwestern and her three 
sisters are well adapted to service on salt water as well as fresh. Seaworthi- 
ness and solidity of construction have entered into the problem. Not 
long ago I asked a famous civil engineer, one who has made a special study 
of transportation between the lakes and the sea, what would be likely to 
happen to the average lake steamer if she ventured out upon the ocean. 

“She’d go to pieces,” he replied. ‘“She’s too flimsy. She’s not as flimsy 
as boats in which I have traveled along parts of the Pacific coast of South 


America, where they never have any violent storms, but she couldn’t stand 
the North Atlantic.” 
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Furious gales often sweep over the Great Lakes, especially in the late 
autumn, but the expanse of water is not broad enough for the raising of 
such billows as are encountered on the ocean, and the danger to vessels 
lies more in the lack of sea-room than in the height of the waves. The 
hulls of lake steamers are, therefore, subject to rather less strain than those 
of ocean-going craft, and their construction is somewhat lighter. One of 
the large shipbuilding firms tells me that there is a difference of from fifteen 
to twenty per cent between the cost of an ocean steamer, built under Lloyds’ 
rules, and that of a ship of the same size for lake service. And there is not 
only a saving in the first cost of the lake vessel, but an increase in her 
earning power also, for every ton subtracted from the weight of the hull is 
a ton added to her cargo-carrying capacity. The lightness of the lake 
steamers, and the size of their cargoes in proportion to their gross tonnage, 























tHE CHICAGO RIVER NEAR ITS MOUTH. 


have undoubtedly been great factors in the marvelous growth and prosperity 
of our fresh water marine. The Northwestern and her sisters are sufficiently 
heavy and solid to breast the billows of the Atlantic, and their greater 
weight may put them to a certain disadvantage as compared with the more 
buoyant vessels of the lake fleet. On the other hand, the lake steamers have 
nothing to do during the winter, and while they are lying idle in port, wait- 
ing for spring to come and release them from the ice, boats like the North- 
western can find profitable employment on the ocean. 

Other lake ship-yards beside those at Chicago are building steamers of 
“Welland Canal size.” I have not the exact number of vessels of these 
dimensions which have been constructed on the lakes during the past year, 
or which are now on the stocks or under contract, but it is probably nearer 
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thirty than twenty. Some of these boats are expected to remain on the 
lakes, but are so designed that they can be sent to the seaboard in case of 
necessity. Others are intended especially for service on the ocean, and 
some are even now on salt water. But, as far as I can learn, the Chicago 
boats are the only ones ever designed to run regularly on both salt water 























THE HARBOR OF MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA, A GOOD TYPE OF A SMALL LAKE PORT. 


and fresh, beginning each voyage on the lakes and ending it on the ocean, 
or vice versa; and it has been prophesied that they will find it more profit- 
able to stick to the Atlantic, and spend their days in such service as trading 
with Cuba or Porto Rico. It is urged that insurance rates will be very 
high on such voyages as are proposed for them; that it will be very expen- 
sive to lighter.a part of each cargo through the canals; that the ordinary 
operating expenses of Ships of this size will be heavier in proportion to their 
tonnage than those of the larger steamers now plying regularly between 
Europe and America; and, finally, that it is not fitting for an ocean steam- 
ship to go poking along at a low rate of speed through several hundred 
miles of rivers and canals. 

Moreover, the truth seems to be that the expenses and disadvantages of 
the present system of trans-shipping freight at. Buffalo and New York are 
not as great as they might be, and are much less than they were some years 
ago. Wonderful machinery has been invented for loading and unloading 
the lake vessels at very slight cost and with marvelous rapidity. The 
steamers and tow-boats which ply from Chicago and Duluth to Buffalo 
are almost perfect in their adaptation to the work which they have to per- 
form, and there is probably no other highway in the world over which mer- 
chandise can be as cheaply transported as over this one. The railways 
from Buffalo to New York have improved their methods, their road-beds, 
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their rolling stock and their terminal facilities ; and, although the Erie Canal 
now carries a comparatively small amount of freight, yet it has always been 
a great factor in the reduction of transportation charges between the west 
and the seaboard. Even the all-rail routes from Chicago to New York, 
Baltimore and other seaports are no mean competitors, for nowadays we 
have mightier locomotives, bigger freight cars and heavier steel rails than 
our fathers ever dreamed of, and freight rates have dropped accordingly. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the facts remain that transportation 
by water is almost invariably cheaper than by land, and that at least a por- 
tion of a cargo—say from fifteen hundred to two thousand tons—can be 
carried through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals without breaking 
bulk. The latter point is of vital importance, especially in shipments of 
fragile goods which will not bear much handling. The delays in passing the 
canals will be counterbalanced to some extent by the delays which now take 
place in the New York custom house. It is even claimed that, because of 
the length of time required to get merchandise through the crowded ware- 
houses of New York, goods from Europe can be delivered at the lake ports 
more promptly by way of the St. Lawrence than by the present routes. As 
to the comparatively small size of the steamers, that may prove to be in 
some cases a positive advantage, for it will enable them, like the Wergeland, 
to visit lesser European ports which now have no direct communication 
with America—cities too small to absorb the cargo of a larger steamship, or 
to furnish her with a load for her return trip. Even if the traffic should 
not be as satisfactory as desired in 1901, it may succeed the following year. 
Just now marine freight rates are very high, and there is a great demand for 
steamers, especially on the ocean; but this condition of things cannot last 
always. Sooner or later a change must come, and the cargo will no longer 
be seeking a ship, but the ship a cargo. And then the owners and masters 
of medium-sized steamers will turn their attention to this fresh-water route, 
stretching from Montreal sixteen hundred miles into the very heart of the 
North American continent. 

[ have barely mentioned the proposed deep waterway from the lakes to the 
sea across New York State, and have said nothing at all of the possibilities of 
another route across Illinois and down the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, 
a project very dear to the hearts of many Chicagoans. These things belong 
to the future, and do nét come within the scope of this article. Nevertheless, 
they furnish additional reasons for the belief that the day is coming when a 
large part of Chicago’s commerce will no longer leave her gates by rail, nor 
yet in steamers which are obliged to turn back at the other end of Lake 
Erie, but will, instead, “go down to the sea in ships.” 

Meanwhile, every good wish should follow, and every encouragement 
be offered to that enterprising citizen of Chicago who has spent his energy, 
his money and his brains to found the Northwestern Steamship Company, 
and to take the first great step towards making Chicago one of the seaports 
of the world. 
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HOW THE TRUST WAS BLED. 
A WALL STREET ADVENTURE. 
By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG NELSON. 


A 





OU will find that some of the fortune-hunters who promote in- 
dustrial enterprises based on mining, gas and electric light 
and street railway franchises are in a division which is theirs 
alone and by right of successful invasion. It is quite a rare 
thing to find a man who can combine finance with the politics 

that is an unavoidable factor in this field of human endeavor. Most finan- 

ciers do not like the train of thought suggested by the combination. 

Bribery—notwithstanding a quite common belief to the contrary—appeals 

to relatively few men of success in the money market. Perhaps that is why 

four leaders of this school of finance achieved distinction in speculative 

Wall Street and a high rating in the books of the commercial agencies 
One winter evening they met at dinner in the Financiers’ Club, which ten- 

ants an imposing Fifth avenue structure of brownstone. They sat around a 
mahogany table and dined well, for, unlike many of their kind, they did not 
suffer from indigestion—that is to say, with one exception. They drank 
sparingly or not at all, but with their coffee smoked large, fat, black cigars, 
the fragrance of which emphasized an expensive, carefully cultivated taste 
for tobacco. They were not very talkative during dinner ; each was thinking 
of what the others were probably thinking about. 

Jervis F. Whiting, the lawyer and host, was a tall man, slender and im 
posing. His age was about 52. He wore eye-glasses, covering clear, bold, 
blue eyes, which looked you straight in the eye and seemed to fathom what 
was going on beyond. His black moustache was closely trimmed. The fit 
and quality of his clothes gave him a clean-cut appearance of style and 
smartness not possessed by his guests. This view was strengthened by the 
tone of his voice and his conversation. 

Moses Delmar, the promoter and financier, who also had a reputation as 
a champion franchise procurer, was a little man, as quiet as his host 
He had an abnormally square chin, a bristling moustache, an absence of eye 
brows and eyelashes, and a nose so flattened out that it was suggestive of 
accidental contact with the dashboard of a moving cable car. If, when he~ 
was angry, his expression caused the imagination to picture a prize bench 
show mastiff, the fault was not his, but that of a paternal relative who had 
worked his way across the broad Atlantic many years before. Delmar had 
three passions: they were insatiable appetites for money, cigars and prize- 
fights. He was an authority on all three. 

George Reynolds, the broker, was a man of large build. His head was 
bald, his moustache gray, his complexion florid, his expression worn and 
cynical. Hidden beneath a brusque manner, Reynolds possessed a warm 
heart and generous impulses. As a judge of stock market conditions he had 
no superior, and that is why he made one of the four. 

Thomas P. Mason, the banker, tall, stout, gray-bearded and pompous, 
had a restless eye and nervous manner. He was more talkative than his 
friends, and while he considered himself to be a being superior to them, in 
reality he was their mental inferior. They knew it, but allowed him to be- 
lieve otherwise for reasons of their own. 
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After a lull in the conversation Mr. Whiting turned to Reynolds, saying, 
“When did you get up from Florida, George?” 

“Yesterday,” was the reply, “and | have a nice cold and an attack of indi- 
gestion. Add to that a sucker play in the market, and | feel sick enough 
to go to bed.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, when I arrived at the office, Jim Strong wired me to buy a few 
thousand shares of Leather common. It was 100 to 1, he said, that it would 
do ten points up before two down. Going back to 40, sure thing. Cinch! 
And I took the hook. Bought it at 28, and it has been going down ever 
since. That’s a pretty thing to hand out to a poor old man on his return 
home. But, a fool and his money are soon——” 

Laughter and jokes interrupted the explanation, and even Reynolds, not- 
withstanding his dyspepsia, had to join in the mirth. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Whiting, as his guests became silent, “let us dis- 
cuss business. Having sold the Consolidated Electric Traction Company, 
I believe that we are in shape to consider a new proposition. Have you any 
ideas to put forth? No? Well I have one.” 

“Let’s have it,” requested Delmar. 

“Here you are, then—one of the finest properties in the country to-day 
is the Atlantic Tobacco Company. It is paying 8 per cent dividends, and is 
earning 28 per cent and more on a heavily watered capitalization.” 

Whiting paused and looked at his companions, his glance finally resting 
on Delmar, who, as if asked for an opinion, extracted his cigar from between 
clenched teeth much as a dentist operates on rebellious molars, and said: 
“T'll be d d, Whiting, if I can see how we can work our way into the 
cigarette business, and, having done so, what good it will do us. Let’s 
stick to the trolley, gas and electric light, for we understand them; but what 
do we know or want to know about cigarettes? The smell of ’em is always 
too much for me.” 

Reynolds nodded assent, and Mason appeared to agree, but the three 
were looking at Whiting, who, raising his hand as a request for silence, 
continued :— 

“Let me explain, and don’t interrupt. My proposition is a simple and 
elementary one, and, notwithstanding the fact that it concerns the insignifi- 
cant and despised cigarette, it ought to pay us a million apiece, and require 
one year—at the most two years. If it is worthy of my consideration, you 
will not be wasting your time if you give it yours.” 

The lawyer drew from a pocket a few sheets of paper covered with figures. 
Rapidly and forcibly he described and explained at length his investigations 
of the tobacco industry. Facts and figures and conditions were analyzed 
by a master mind, for Mr. Whiting was a man of large enterprises, which re- 
quired all of his own time and that of many other men. Years before he had 
ceased to practice law for others. 

“The future of the American cigarette,” said Mr. Whiting in conclusion, 
“is one in which there are great money-making possibilities. To-day our 
cigarette is exported to all parts of the world, and Japan and China are two 
countries, each of which in a few years will be consuming more cigarettes 
than this country. No country can make cheaper or better cigarettes than 
the United States. We have the tobacco and the tools, and it is a growing 
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industry. It has enriched many men. It has made millionaires in a few 
years, and can do so again. 

“Now, then, what does all this lead to? Simply this: I have had two able 
men working on the questions involved for six months. I find that the 
Atlantic Company is a corporation which is making large sums of money, 

gradually freezing or buying 
out competitors at high fig 
ures and taking all the im 
proved machinery for cigar- 
ette-making that comes on 
the market. One of its vul 
nerable points is that it is 
steadily cutting down its 
advertising outlay 
“Now we arrive at my 
plan, which is this: To 
organize, under the 
laws of the State of 


“Rapidly and forcibly he described . . . his 
investigations of the tobacco industry.” 
DRAWN BY CHARLES GRUNWALD. 


New Jersey, the Eagle Tobacco Com- 

pany. I have secured options on six bY, 

tobacco plants which manufacture and sell cigars, cigarettes and plug 
tobacco. My cigarette plant is especially valuable. It was organized 
by an inventor who has constructed a cigarette-making machine that can 
produce cigarettes faster and cheaper than the Atlantic Company is now 
able to do. Lack of capital has resulted in my obtaining an option from him, 
for he would not sell out to the Atlantic. 
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“Having financed the new company, in order to absorb those now con- 
trolled by option, we will immediately push, by advertising, our cigarette 
and in every way possible harass the Atlantic. Reynolds and Mason can 
make it warm for Atlantic stock; and I think, gentlemen, that the day will 
arrive when the Atlantic will be exceedingly glad to buy us out, and at our 
own figures. The owners of the Atlantic are clever tobacco men, but I am 
satisfied that we can show them a few things in the next two years. 

“If we determine to act upon my plan we must decide to-night. Some of 
these options expire shortly, and it will also be necessary to act quickly in 

op order to secure the services of several 
men I have in view.” 

There was a slow cross-fire of ques- 
tions, in which tobacco was discussed 
from every monetary aspect, and the con- 
clusion was that Whiting had all the at- 
tributes of a commercial genius. Why 
had not other men perceived this oppor- 
tunity for money making? And their eyes 
shone with the light that illumines the 
faces of the soldier, the hunter and the 
gambler. Would they go in? Thev 
would, and did. Whiting was to call for 
their money to put the scheme through 
as fast as he needed it. 

And so, after a parting “night-cap,” 
they exchanged good nights and pro- 
. ceeded to their respective homes. 


II. 


On the day following, Mr. Whiting, in 
a hansom cab, rolled up to his office home 
on Broadway, and on arriving there reached 
his desk by a roundabout route, which made it pos- 
sible for him to avoid those who, in another room, 
were awaiting his coming. He glanced over half a dozen 
cards announcing the names and business of those who had 
hoped to see him. 

“King,” he said to his private secretary, “there is no one 
there that I wish to see, and you may tell them that I will 
not be down, or am attending a directors’ meeting and will 
be engaged for the day.” 

He pressed a button in his desk and a confidential clerk 
appeared. “Telephone Mr. Jones that I would like to see 
him at once.” 

Mr. Jones was the lawyer who attended to his New Jersey affairs. 

“And send my stenographer,” added the corporation-maker in the next 
breath, as he shed his overcoat. 

The stenographer appeared and Whiting dictated a number of letters. 
They were to an advertising agency, accepting plans for $100,000 worth of 
advertising to be used in exploiting a new cigarette; to a Wall Street jour- 
nalist, requesting an early interview; to the inventor of a cigarette-making 





new cigarette.” 
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machine; to an authority on the affairs of the Atlantic Tobacco Company, 
and to a veteran in the tobacco industry. 

When the letters were completed the lawyer was ushered in, and two 
heads bent over Whiting’s rosewood desk and agreed on the details of the 
incorporation of the Eagle Tobacco Company, capital $9,000,000, half in 
common and half in preferred stock." Mr. Jones hurried back to his office, 
where he at once turned his staff into a swarm of bees, while he made ar- 
rangements for a trip to Trenton to oil a few wheels of incorporation. Time 
represented moncy to the lawyer, for Whiting was a man who neither wasted 
time nor spared his lieutenants, who were chosen for their capacity for 
quick, accurate work. Another quality required by Whiting was obedience. 
He was a stickler for order and organization. No ship captain was a greater 
disciplinarian ; no captain ever relied more upon his subordinates, and he 
paid them with a generous liberality that would have put philanthropic 
library builders to the blush. He was a shrewd judge of human nature, 
which he had studied from under pretty much every light and shade. 

When he left his companions of the night before he spent little time worry- 
ing over the Eagle Tobacco Company, for the reason that he had already 
carefully worked out his plan, and it was up to the point where, figuratively, 
he had only to touch the button to bring the new combination into working 
existence. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon he had luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club, where 
he talked with several acquaintances regarding the stock market and his 
many companies, and incidentally heard all the gossip of the day which was 
eagerly whispered into his ear by men anxious to have the favor of this 
creator of huge corporations. 

He then attended a meeting of the Stuyvesant Trust Company, where the 
directors were engaged in earnestly discussing the ethics of loans made by a 
trust company to the dummy representatives of directors of that trust com- 
pany. The law prohibits such loans. Mr. Whiting heard them out and re- 
frained from volunteering an opinion, which, as happened, was the last one 
asked for. When uttered it ended the meeting. He said: “If I needed the 
money very badly, and the collateral were good, I would borrow where | 
could get the money easiest, even from a company of which I chanced to be 
a director.” 

Those who had been denouncing such a transaction during the session 
knew in their hearts that they would do the same thing, and although they 
did not say so, they envied Whiting’s frankness and nerve in declaring him- 
self. 

“There’s one thing about Whiting,” said old Simon Hein, as he passed 
out into the street with his gray-bearded friend Harrison Evarts, “you al- 
ways know where to put your finger on him. He never trades in conversa- 
tion. He never evades the point, and is always willing to go on record. He 
is a remarkable man of business.” 

Having transacted a fair day’s*work, Jervis Whiting went home to dress 
for dinner and the opera. 

In the brief interval of ten days Whiting had completed the details of his 
business conspiracy. He made his arrangements with the care of a general 
planning a campaign, the result of which must decide the fate of a nation. 
He had paid cash for the plants which comprised the new industrial combi- 
nation, and he had turned them over to the corporation at one-third more 
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than the purchase prices. All the stock, his own and that of his associates, 
reposed in a safe, ready to be summoned at his command. When he was 
ready he launched the Eagle Tobacco Company with a tremendous noise. 

Day after day the newspapers, cars and bill-boards had been plastered 
with the flaring sentence of warning: | 


g 
LOOK OUT FOR THE COMMODORE. 
Lenintnnanee 
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Every one asked what it meant, and no one knew. Many believed that it 
referred to a new comic opera. But, finally, it burst forth as the new cigar- 
ette of the Eagle Tobacco Company. The advertising was increased as a 
demonstration for the benefit of the Trust, and also because Whiting was a 
firm believer in the advertising theory if you have anything to sell. Prizes 
were offered for novel and striking advertisements of the new cigarette, and 
a flood of catchpenny devices were introduced in the cigarette box. 
Meanwhile Wall Street had been full of rumors of impending serious com- 
petition for the rich and powerful Atlantic Tobacco Company, or so-called 
Trust. The rumors were carefully nurtured, and a savage manipulative at- 
tack on the stock of the company by Reynolds startled the speculative di- 
rectors of the Atlantic. Atlantic stock declined | 
sharply when the incorporators of the Eagle 
Company became known, and the shrinkage 
from the top figures already represented $20 
a share. 
Jervis Whiting as the backer of the new 
company meant only 
one thing to speculative 
Wall Street, and that 
was trouble ahead for 
the Atlantic. Whiting ~./7 
had no failures on his “'§ 
record, and there could 
be but one outcome— 
the Trust would have to 
divide the field. This 
feeling was strength- 
ened when the news- 
papers printed long 
stories concerning the 
fight. It became more pro- 
nounced when the Eagle Com- 
pany secured the valuable services Wl 
of some dissatisfied owners of iy | ee 
plants formerly absorbed by the Atlantic. Hi |") Ms “a> 
Whiting, in the newspapers, caused An Tillf 
\ Nt ! 
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ceeded, through his agents, to point out ap- 
proaching demoralization in the cigarette trade, 4 ill cond time.” 
and he cleverly stirred up an anti-cigarette cru- i «Gi 

sade, with its attending legislation, in a western state. 
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A stock market of declining prices was in progress, and Atlantic shares 
led the decline. They had supplied material for rank manipulation in the 
past, and the stock of the company was now regarded as fair game for the 
bears headed by Reynolds. As luck had it, the directors of the Atlantic 
Company at the time of the announcement of the incorporation of the Eagle 
were carrying unusually heavy lines of their own stock. The campaign on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange was a sharp one. Orders were crossed and 
manipulated so deftly that they dazzled and confused the insiders and di- 
rectors of the Trust. With a plentiful supply of stock tickers in their offices 
they had become accustomed to the idea that they owned this fine money- 
making preserve. Whiting and Reynolds undeceived and kept them guess- 
ing. The two conspirators forced their rivals, through the decline in prices, 
to mark up their loans with the banks and liquidate some of their stock 

The scene of warfare was next enlarged to include the various sales 
agencies. Retailers complained of the older company’s sales system, and 
they wanted and demanded concessions, or they threatened to push the 
Eagle goods. “The Commodore,” backed by its advertising, sold well. The 
public took kindly to the novelty and the catch phrase, “Not made by a 
Trust,” appeared to please the minds of cigarette consumers. 

Eagle stock was quoted on the curb, and as Whiting held all the stock in 
his safe, it was a very easy thing for him to wash it up from $100 a share 
to $123 for the preferred and $125 for the common. 


[Il. 


The directors of the Atlantic were quickly and yet very surely realiz- 
ing that they had a worthy enemy to fight. They had not experienced any- 
thing like this before. Hitherto they had crushed every competitor. They 
had demonstrated that there are several kinds of competition which are not 
the life of trade. They intended to crush others out in the future, and had 
contemplated the field grimly and with satisfaction. But, their calculations 
were going astray. Now they were experiencing some of the effects of the 
blighting fight for business that they had thrust upon their competitors. 
And they did not like it. 

Four months of relentless fighting swung by. The directors and chief 
stockholders of the Atlantic were then called together to consider the situa- 
tion. The session had been a long and stormy one, and Whiting’s name 
was responsible for much profanity. 

“The only thing to do,” said the President of the Trust, “is to buy the 
beggars out. It is going to cost us a pretty penny, but we will have to do 
it. This sort of thing will ruin us.” 

“T hardly believe,” remarked the Treasurer, “that Whiting will sell out. 
Judging from his interviews, he believes that there is a gold mine in cigar- 
ette-making.” 

A director who knew Whiting was delegated to see him. By appoint- 
ment he called and stated his proposition. The Atlantic would buy out the 
Eagle Company. To his caller Whiting replied, meditatively :— 

“Strange, we were thinking of making you a similar proposition. I am 
a strong believer in the future of this industry. However, if it is your wish, 
I will place your offer before the directors of the Eagle Company.” 

Disheartened and discouraged, believing that his errand had been fruit- 
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less, the director departed. Whiting immediately telephoned for Delmar,Rey- 
nolds and Mason to come to his office. When they assembled he said, 
softly : “Well, gentlemen, we have the Atlantic on the run. They want to 
buy us out. I intimated that we were thinking of bidding for control of 
the Atlantic, and at the same time laughed in my sleeve at the joke. They 
expect an answer in a week, but I will let them stew. Let them send around 
again. Weare so anxious to unload that 
it would never do to let them suspect it.” 

The Atlantic’s proposition was ig- 
nored, and so when ten days had sped 
by, with Whiting shrewdly increasing 
his advertising appropriation to force the 
hands of the enemy, the 
director of the Atlantic 
came to see Whiting a 
second time. 

Whiting dwelt upon the 
reluctance of the Eagle 
stockholders to sell. How- 
ever, he reluctantly conde- 
scended to offer to dispose 
of the entire capital stock 
of the Eagle Company at 
$120 a share. 

At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Atlantic 
Company it was unani- 
mously decided to buy out 
the Eagle Company. Only 
the terms of the settlement 
remained to be decided. 

Whiting notified Rey- 
nolds to buy in all his 
short Atlantic stock and 
assume a position on the bull 
side of the market. It, was ul- 
timately decided that the Eagle | 





stockholders would exchange ‘Well, gentlemen, we have the Atlantic 
their holdings for $12,500,000 of on the run.” 
Atlantic common stock. aps iii eae 


Atlantic stock had been dragging around par. Reynolds was ostensibly a 
bear and still selling, but his brokers were buying quietly, and on as heavy 
scale as the market permitted. At a meeting called by Whiting, Reynolds 
submitted a statement of the stock market end of the deal. They had sold 
so many thousand shares “short” and covered, and now they were “long” 
many thousand shares at the lowest prices. 

The settlement between the Trust and its rival had been arranged with 
secrecy. The time had arrived for the public to know of the fact that the 
fight was over—the Atlantic had absorbed the Eagle. 

The story of the purchase was a breakfast sensation. The yellow dailies 
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printed atrocious pictures and double-column scare heads, dealing with the 
facts as they were imagined. 

There was a rush to buy Atlantic stock. With the bitter tobacco war 
at an end the stock was worth more, and so the bulls and bears and the 
lambs joined in a mad scramble to buy, that sent quotations soaring up $40 
a share to a point where Mr. Reynolds, with joy in his heart, but no out- 
ward sign of elation, disposed of the speculative holdings of the pool and 
one-half of the stock they received in exchange for the Eagle. They had, 
in the language of the Street, caught the market going and coming. 

In a week the deal was almost forgotten by everyone but the employees 
of the Eagle, especially those who had deserted the Atlantic and helped 
play Whiting’s game. Discarded as so many old gloves, they were the 
only ones who grasped the events of the year in tobacco with their true 
significance. Therefore, while they may have been grieved, they were not 
surprised when they were requested to leave, and the work of shutting 
down and dismantling most of the Eagle factories was instituted. 

After Whiting and Reynolds had cleaned up their accounts and balanced 
their books, there was another dinner, this time in Whiting’s home 

“Well, boys,” said Whiting, as a waiter passed a box of cigars, “I think 
that you will agree with the statement that our expedition in the tobacco 
business was worth while. True, some of the newspapers pounded us; but, 
I apprehend that as long as their ammunition consists in the main of ac- 
cusations that we have money and are powerful they will not injure us very 
much. 

“We netted $800,000 on Reynolds’s deal in the stock. We put $6,000,000 
in the Eagle plants. We sold out for $12,500,000 of stock, half of which 
we marketed. Our profits are approximately $7,300,000. I have divided 
it, half cash and half stock. The checks and securities will be delivered to 
you to-morrow. 

“Have you anything new in view?” 

Then up spoke Delmar, who bit the end from a fresh cigar, saying, “I 
have a little gas project that has been keeping me awake nights.” 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC.* 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 


Synopsis of previous chapters—Time about 1787. Captain Daniel Menard had 
just returned to Quebec to enjoy his first holiday in seven years. Five years be- 
fore he had been captured by the Onondagas and, winning their admiration by his 
stoicism under torture, he had been adopted into the tribe. Of late La Grange, 
his superior officer, had treacherously captured a party of friendly Iroquois, and 
Menard foresaw trouble. He was ill at ease, therefore, when the Commandant at 
Quebec ordered him to Frontenac, ostensibly to bear orders to General d’Orvil- 
liers, but really to see that in the impending campaign against the Senecas, this 
tribe should not be assisted by its kinsmen of the Six Nations. Furthermore, he 
was entrusted with the care of a noble young Frenchwoman, who was 
to be escorted to a kinsman at Frontenac. So, accompanied by the maiden, 
a Jesuit missionary, a dashing young officer of engineers named Danton, and two 
canoemen, Menard set off up the river, not without grave misgivings. The girl 
seemed shy and sad, and Menard feared lest she break down. Furthermore, a sud- 
* Begun in March, 1901. 
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den meeting with three strange Indians, who declared they belonged to the Mission, 
troubled him. That Danton might be more useful, Menard ordered him to study 
the Iroquois tongue.—THE EpITorR. 


CHAPTER IV.—Conrinuep. 


ANTON took eagerly to the lessons with Father Claude, for 
they seemed another definite step toward the excitement that 
lay in wait ahead. The studying began on that afternoon 
while they were toiling up against the stream. 

In the evening, when the dusk was coming down and the 
little camp was ready for the night, Menard came up from the heap of 
stores, where the voyageurs had already stretched out, and found the maid 
sitting alone by the fire. Danton, in his rush of interest in the new study, 
had drawn Father Claude aside for another lesson. 

“Mademoiselle is lonely?” asked Menard, sitting beside her. 

“No, no, M’sieu. I have too many thoughts for that.” 

“What interesting thoughts they must be!” 

“They are, M’sieu. They are all about the Indians this morning. Tell 
me, M’sieu—they call you Onontio. What does it mean?” 

“They called me the son of Onontio, because of my uniform. Onontio, 
the Great Mountain, is their name for the Governor ; and the Governor’s sol- 
diers are to them his sons.” 

“They speak a strange language. It is not the same as that of the 
Ottawas, who once worked for my father.” 

“Did you know their tongue?” 

“A few words, and some of the signs. This,” raising her hand, with the 
first finger extended, and slowly moving her arm in a half-circle from hori- 
zon to horizon, “this meant a sun—one day.” 

Menard looked at her in silence. He enjoyed her enthusiasm. 

“Why don’t you learn Iroquois? You would enjoy it. It is a beautiful 
tongue.” 

“T should like to,” she replied, looking with a faint smile at Danton and 
the priest, who were sitting by a beech tree, mumbling in low tones. 

“You shall join the class, Mademoiselle. You shall begin to-morrow. It 
was thoughtless of Danton to take the Father’s instruction to himself.” 

“And then, M’sieu, FP shall know what the Indians say when they sit up 
stiffly in their blankets, and talk down in their throats. They have such 
dignity. It is hard not to believe them when they look straight at one.” 

“Don’t you believe them?” 

“The three this morning—they didn’t tell the truth.” 

“Didn’t they?” 

“Why, I understood that you did not believe them.” 

“And where did Mademoiselle learn that? Did she follow the conver- 
sation?” 

“No; but Lieutenant Danton——” 

“He told you?” 

She nodded. Menard frowned. 

“He shouldn’t have done that.” 

The maid looked surprised at his remark, and the smile left her face. 

“Of course,” she said, a little stiffly, “whatever is not meant for my 
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Menard was still frowning, and he failed to notice her change in manner. 
He abruptly gave the conversation a new turn, but seeing after a short time 
that the maid had lost interest in his sallies, he rose and called to the priest. 

“Father, you are to have a new pupil. Mademoiselle also will study the 
language of the Iroquois. Perhaps if you two would forego your exclusive 
air, Mademoiselle would begin at once.” 

Danton, without waiting for the priest, came hurriedly over to the maid. 

“You must pardon me,” he said; “I did not think—I did not know that 
you would be interested. It is so dry.” 

The maid smiled at the fire. 

“You did not ask,” she replied. 

“It will be splendid,” said Danton. ‘We shall learn the language of the 
trees and the grass and the rivers and the birds. And the message of the 
wampum belt, too, we shall know. You see,” looking up at Menard, 
“already | am catching the meanings.” 

Menard smiled, and then went down the bank, leaving the three to bend 
their heads together over the mysteries of the Iroquois rule of gender. 

It was nearly an hour later, after the maid had crept to her couch beneath 
the canoe, and Perrot and Guerin had sprawled upon the bales and were 
snoring in rival keys, when Danton came lightly down the slope humming 
a drinking song. He saw Menard, and dropped to the ground beside him, 
with a low laugh. 

“Mademoiselle will lead my wits a chase, Menard. Already she is deep 
in the spirit of the new work.” 


‘Be careful, my boy, that she leads no more than your wits a chase.” 

Danton laughed again. 

“I don’t believe there is great danger. What a voice she has! I did not 
know it first, when she was frightened and spoke only in the lower tones 


” 


Now when she speaks or laughs, it is like 

“Like what?” 

“There is no simile in our tongue, light as it is. It may be that in the 
Iroquois I shall find the words. It should be something about the singing 
brooks or the voice of the leaves at night.” 

The lad was in such buoyant spirits that Menard had to harden himself 
for the rebuke which he must give. Now, as nearly always, he spoke ab 
ruptly. 

“Have you forgotten our talk of this morning, Danton?” 

“No,” replied the boy, looking up in surprise. 

The night had none of the dampness that had left a white veil over the 
morning just gone. The moon was half hidden behind the western trees. 
The sky, for all the dark, was blue and deep, set with thousands of stars, 
each of which looked down at its mate in the shining water.” 

“T spoke of the importance of keeping our own counsel.” 

Danton began to feel what was coming. He looked down at the ground 
without replying. ° 

“To-night Mademoiselle has repeated a part of our conversation.” 

“Mademoiselle—why, she is one of our party. She knows about us— 
who we are, what we are going for a 

“Then you have told her, Danton.” 

“How could she help knowing? We are taking her to Frontenac.” 
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“Neither Father Claude nor I have told her why we go to Frontenac.” 

“But Major Provost is her friend-——” 

“He would never have told her.” 

‘But she seemed to know about it.” 

“Then you have talked it over with her?” 

“Why, no—that is, in speaking of our journey, we naturally said some- 
thing of the meaning of the expedition. It could hardly be expected that 
we—lI fail to see, Captain, what it is you are accusing me of.” 

“You have not been accused yet, Danton. Let me ask you a question. 
Why did you enter the King’s army?” 

Danton hesitated, and started once or twice to frame an answer with his 
lips, but made no reply. 

“Do you wish a gay uniform to please the maids, to——” 

“You are unfair, M’sieu.” 

“No. I wish to know. We will say, if you like, that you have hoped to 
be a soldier—a soldier of whom the King may one day have cause to be 
proud.” 

Danton flushed and bowed his head. 

“I offered you the chance to go on this mission, Danton, because I be- 
lieved in you. I believed that you had the making of a soldier. This is 
not a child’s errand, this of ours. It is the work of strong men. This 
morning I told you my talk with those Onondagas because I have planned 
‘rom the start to take you into my confidence and to give you the chance 
:o make a name for yourself. I made a point of the importance of keeping 
such things to yourself.” 

“But Mademoiselle, M’sieu, she is different ° 

“Look at the facts, Danton. I told you this morning. Within half a day 
vou have passed on your information. How do I know that you would not 
aave let it slip to others if you had had the chance? You forget that Made- 
noiselle is a woman, and the first and last duty of a soldier is to tell no 
secrets to a woman.” 

“You speak wrongly of Mademoiselle. It is cowardly.” 

“Cowardly, Danton?” 

“Your pardon, M’sieu! A thousand pardons! It escaped me “ 

“We will pass it by. I want you to understand this matter. Made- 
moiselle will spend a night in Montreal. We shall leave her with other 
women. A stray word, which to her might mean nothing, might be enough 
to give the wrong persons a hint of the meaning of our journey. A mo- 
ment’s nervousness might slip the bridle from her tongue. All new France 
is not so loyal that we can afford to drop a chance secret here and there. 
These Indians this morning were spies, I am inclined to believe, scouting 
along the river for information of the coming campaign. The only way 
that we can feel secure is by letting no word escape our lips, no matter how 
trivial. I tell you this, not so much for this occasion as for a suggestion 
for the future.” 

“Very well, M’sieu. You will please accept my complete apologies.” 

“I shall have to add, Danton, that if any further mistake of this kind 
occurs I shall be forced to dismiss you from my service. Now that I have 
said this, I want you to understand that I don’t expect it to happen. I have 
believed in you, Danton, and I stand ready to be a friend to you.” 
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Menard held out his hand. Danton clasped it nervously, mumbling a 
second apology. For a few moments they sat there, Menard trying to 
set Danton at ease; but the boy was flushed and he spoke only half co- 
herently. He soon excused himself and wandered off among the trees and 
the thick bushes. 

Three days later they reached the foot of Montreal Island, and moved 
slowly up the channel, past the islands and the green banks with their 
little log houses or occasionally larger dwellings built in the French style. 
St. Helen’s Island, nearly opposite the city, had a straggling cluster of 
hastily built bark houses, and a larger group of tents where the regulars 
were encamped, awaiting the arrival of Governor Denonville with the 
troops from Quebec. 

The city lay before them, on its gentle slope, the mountain rising behind 
; like an untiring sentry. It was early in the afternoon, and on the river 
were many canoes and small boats, filled with soldiers and friendly Indians. 

At the city wharf Menard turned to Danton. 

“We shall have to get a larger canoe, Danton, and a stronger. Will you 
see to it, please? We shall have two more in our party from now on. 
Make sure that the canoe is in the best of condition. Also, | wish you 
would see to getting the rope and the other things we may need in working 
through the rapids. Then spend your time as you like. We shall start 
early in the morning.” 

Menard and Father Claude together went with the maid to the Superior, 
who arranged for her to pass the night with the sisters. Then Menard leit 
the priest to make his final arrangements at the Mission, and went himself 
to see the Commandant, to whom he outlined the bare facts of his journey 
to Frontenac. 

“The thing that most concerns you,” he said finally, “is a meeting | had 
four days ago with three Indians down the river. One called himself Long 


Arrow and another was Teganouan, who, Father de Casson tells me, re- 
f cently left the Mission at the Sault St. Francis Xavier. They claim to be 
4 Mission Indians. It will be well to watch out for them, and to have an eye 
3 on the Richelieu, and the other routes, to make sure that they don’t slip 


away to the south with information.” 
“Very well,” replied the Commandant. “I imagine that we can stop them. 
Do you feel safe about taking this maid up the river just now?” 
“Oh, yes. Our men are scattered along the route, are they not?” 
“Yes; quite a number are out establishing Champigny’s transport 
system.” : 
“T don’t look for any trouble. But I should like authority for one or two 
extra men.” 
“Take anything you wish, Menard. I will get word over to the Island at 
once, giving you all the authority you need.” 


is 


CHAPTER V. 


DANTON BREAKS OUT. 









When Menard reached the wharf, early on the following morning, he 
found Father Claude waiting for him. The new canoe lay on the wharf, 
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and beside it was a heap of stores. Perrot and the two new engages sat 
on the edge of the wharf. The sun had just risen over the trees on St. 
Helen’s Island, and the air was clear and cool. 

“Well, Perrot,” said Menard, as he unslung his musket and horn, “is 
everything ready? Good morning, Father. You are on time, | see; and 
that is more than we can say for Danton. Where is the boy?” 

“He has gone for Mademoiselle St. Denis, Captain. He was here before 
the sunrise, checking up the stores.” 

Learning to work, is he? That is a good sign. And how about your- 
self? Did you pick up anything yesterday?” 

“Yes,” replied the priest. “I inquired at the Mission about Teganouan 
and his companions.” 

“Well?” 

“Nothing is known of them. Teganouan had been one of the worst 
drunkards among the Onondagas, and his conversion, a year ago, was 
thought to be one of our greatest victories for the faith. His penances were 
among the most complete and purging ever 

“Never mind that, Father; what about the three?” 

“Just before I left the Mission for Quebec, he went on an errand to the 
city and fell among some of our fellow-countrymen who were having a 
drinking bout. For a few days after that he wavered, and fell again. Once 
afterward he was seen in company with two low fellows, coureurs de bois, 
who have since been arrested and confined under suspicion of communicat- 
ing with the enemy.” 

“He has returned to the Mission, then?” 

“No, he disappeared some time ago. They do not know the Long Ar- 
row. I described him to Brother de Lamberville——” 

“Oh, he is here now?” 

“Yes. It seems, further, that all the brothers with the Iroquois have had 
word and are returning. That much of my labor is removed.” 

“How do they get this word?” said Menard impatiently. “That is the old 
question. It is enough to make one wonder if there are any secrets 
kept from the enemy’s country.” 

“No one seems to know, M’sieu. The Superior told me last night that 
they had not been sent for. So it would seem that the information must 
have reached them thrgugh the Indians.” 

“The folly of these new Governors!” Menard strode back and forth. 
“Oh, it makes one sigh for old Frontenac. He never walked blindfolded 
into such a trap as this. But you were speaking of Father de Lamberville.” 

“It was only that I described the Long Arrow. He seemed to remember 
such a collar as the Long Arrow wore. He could not recall exactly.” 

“Then we may as well forget the incident. It seems that we are to know 
nothing of it. Here is Danton.” 

The Lieutenant and the maid were walking rapidly down to the wharf. 
Mademoiselle was in a gay mood after her few hours among the comforts 
of a city. 

“Good morning!” she called, waving her hand. 

“Good morning!” said Menard shortly. He did not look a second time, 
to see her smile fade at his brusque reply, for Guerin had not appeared, 
and he was rapidly losing patience. 
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‘* HE TURNED TO PERROT AND SAID, ‘ PULL HIM OU’.’”’ 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 

“Perrot,” he said, “do you know where Guerin was last evening 

“Yes, M’sieu. He was at the inn.” 

“What was he doing, drinking?” 

“A little, M’sieu.” 

“Go up there, on the run. If you don’t find him there, come right back, 
for we can’t wait much longer for anyone.” 

Perrot ran up the street and disappeared. In a few moments he came 
in sight, striding down between the rows of houses and holding Guerin 
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firmly by one arm. The young fellow was hanging back, and stumbling in 
limp fashion. He was evidently drunk. Danton, who had joined Menard 
when the two men appeared, said: “Heavens! he must have started early.” 
Some distance behind Perrot and Guerin came a ragged crowd of woods- 
men, singing, jeéring and shouting, and bearing broad traces of a sleep- 
less night. 

Menard stood waiting with a look of disgust. 

When they came upon the wharf, Guerin laughed and tried to get out a 
flippant apology for his tardiness; but before the words were off his lips 
Menard seized him, and dragging him across the wharf, threw him into the 
water. Then he turned to Perrot and said, “Pull him out.” 

The two men stood uneasily near, with startled faces. Behind them 
the maid was sitting, a frightened look in her eyes. 

In all an hour had gone before they were ready to start. Guerin was 
weak and shivering from his plunge, but Menard ordered him into the 
canoe. The incident drew a cloud over the maid’s spirits, and altogether 
depressed the party, so that not until afternoon did they get into conversa- 
tion. By that time they were past the LaChine Rapids and the Sault St. 
Louis, where the men made a portage, and Danton led the maid along the 
bank through the tangled brush and briars. When at last they were ready 
to push on across Lake St. Louis the maid’s skirt was torn in a dozen 
places, and a thorn had got into her hand, which Danton carefully removed 
with the point of his knife, wincing and flushing with her at each twinge of 
pain. 

They spent next day on the island, for what with wind and rain the Lake 
was impassable for their canoe. The men built a hut of brush and bark, 
which sheltered the party from the driving storm. Menard’s mood light- 
ened at the prospect of a rest, and he started a long conversation in Iro- 
quois, which soon had even Father Claude laughing, in his silent way. The 
rain stopped in the afternoon, but the wind was still running high. Menard 
and the engages went out early in the afternoon and repacked all the sup- 
plies, in order that the weight might be distributed more evenly in the 
canoe. With this and other work he was occupied until nearly time for 
the evening meal. Father Claude took the occasion for a solitary walk and 
for meditation. When Menard entered the hut he found the maid sitting 
with her head resting against one of the supporting trees. She wore a 
disturbed, unsettled expression. Danton evidently had been sitting or 
standing near her, for when Menard entered, stooping, he was moving 
across the hut in a hesitating, conscious manner. The Captain looked at 
them curiously. 

“T’m afraid we'll have to take away a part of your house to pay for your 
supper,” he said. “Everything is wet outside that might do for firewood. 
Lend a hand, Danton.” He gathered logs and sticks from the floor and 
walls, and carried them out. Danton, after a quick look toward the maid 
(which, of course, Menard saw), did the same. 

The Captain was the first to re-enter the hut. The maid had not moved, 
and her eyes were puzzled and weary, but she tried to smile. 

“Has it stopped raining?” she asked. 

Menard gave her an amused glance, and pointed to a sparkling beam of 
sunlight that came slanting in through an opening in the wall and buried 
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itself in a little pool of light on the trampled ground. She looked at it, 
flushed, and turned her eyes away. He stood for a moment, half minded 
to ask the question that was on his tongue, but finally held it back. Ina 
moment Danton came back, looking suspiciously at each of them as he 
stooped to gather another armful of wood. 

Menard was thoughtful during the evening meal. Afterward he slipped 
his arm through Father Claude’s, and led him for a short walk, giving him 
an account of the incident. 

“I didn’t say anything at the time,” he concluded, “partly because ¢ 
thought | might be mistaken and partly because it would have been the 
worst thing I could do. I begin to see—I should have foreseen it before 
I spoke to him about the girl—that we've got trouble ahead, Father, with 
these precious children. 1 confess | don’t know just what to do about it. 
We must think it over. Anyway, you had better talk to her. She would 
tell you what she wouldn't tell me. If he’s annoying her we must know it.” 

The priest acquiesced, and they returned to the camp, to find the maid 
still sitting alone with a troubled face, and Danton pottering about the fire 
with a show of keeping himself occupied. They ate in silence, in spite of Me- 
nard’s efforts to arouse them. After the meal they hung about, each hesi- 
tating to wander away, and yet seeing no pleasure in gathering about the 
fire. Menard saw that Father Claude had it in mind to speak to the maid, 
so he got Danton away on a pretext of looking over the stores. But he 
said nothing of the episode that was in all their minds, preferring to await 
the priest’s report. 

After the maid had gone to her couch beneath the canoe, and Danton 
had wandered into the wilderness that was all about them, Father Claude 
joined Menard at the fire. 

“Well, Father, what word?” 

“Soft, M’sieu. It is not likely that she sleeps as yet. 

“Well?” 

“T have talked long with her, but she is of a stubborn mind.” 

“How is that?” 

“She was angry at first. It was a trial to my patience, for she spoke 
hastily and asked me in short terms to leave her in solitude. And then, 
after a time, when she began to see that it was her welfare and our: duty 
which I had in mind, and not an idle curiosity, she was moved.” 

“Did she speak then?” 

“No, M’sieu, she wept, and insisted that there was no trouble of her mind 
—it was merely the thought of her home and her father that had cast her 
down.” 

“And so she has pride,” mused Menard. 

The following day was all but half gone before the wind had dropped 
to a rate that made the passage of the lake advisable. Menard ordered the 
noon meal for an hour earlier than usual, and shortly afterward set out 
across the upper end of Lake St. Louis to the foot of the cascades. Before 
the last bundle had been carried up the portage to Buisson Point the dusk 
was settling over the woods across the river and the rising ground on Isle 
Perrot beyond the mouth of the Ottawa. 

During the next day they passed on up the stream to the Coteau des 
Cedres, Menard and Father Claude were both accustomed to take the 
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rapid without carrying, or even unloading, but Danton looked at the swirl- 
ing water with doubt in his eyes. When the maid, leaning back in the 
canoe while the men halted at the bank to make fast for the passage, saw 
the torrent that tumbled and pitched merrily down toward them, she 
laughed. To hold a sober mood for long was not in her buoyant nature, 
and she welcomed a dash of excitement as a relief from the strained rela- 
tions of the two days just gone. 

*M’sieu,” she called to Menard, with a sparkle in her eyes, “oh, M’sieu, 
may I stay in the canoe?” 

Danton turned quickly at the sound of her voice, and a look, half oi 
pain, half of surprise, came over his face as he saw her eagerness and her 
forgetfulness of himself. Menard looked at her in doubt. 

“It may be a wet passage, Mademoiselle.” 

“And why not, M’sieu? Have I not been wet before? See, I will protect 
myself.” She drew the bundles closely about her feet, and threw a blanket 
across her knees. ‘‘Now I can brave the stream, Captain. Or,’—her gay 
tone dropped, and she looked demurely at him,—perhaps it is that I am 
too heavy, that I should carry myself up the bank. I will obey orders, Cap- 
tain.” But as she spoke she tucked the blanket closer about her, and stole 
another glance at Menard. 

He smiled. He was thinking of Madame Gordeau and her fragile 
daughter, who had shuddered with fear at a mere glimpse of the first rapid. 
“Very well,” he said. “Mademoiselle shall stay in the canoe.” 

“But it is not safe ” broke in Danton, stepping forward. Then, 
conscious of a blunder, he turned away. 

“Lay hold, boys!” said Menard. 

Perrot and one of the new men waded into the water and took hold of 
the gunwales on either side of the bow. Menard himself took the stern. 
He called to Danton, who stood awkwardly upon the bank: “Take the 
rope, with the men.” 

“Wait,” called Menard, as the rope straightened. “Mademoiselle, I am 
sorry to disturb you, but if you will sit farther back you will have less 
trouble from the spray. He waded along the side and helped her to move 
nearer the stern, placing the bundles and the blanket about her as before. 
Then he shouted, “Go on!” and they started into the foaming water. 

They toiled slowly up the incline, catching at rocks to steady their course, 
and often struggling for a foothold. Once Menard ordered a halt, at a 
large boulder, and all rested for a moment. When they started again, the 
men at the bow of the canoe had some trouble in holding it steady, for their 
feet were on a stretch of smooth rock, and Menard called Danton back to 
help them. The boy worked his way along the rope and reached the bow. 

“Come around behind Perrot,” said Menard. Danton reached around 
Perrot’s body and caught hold of the gunwale. At that moment his foot 
slipped, and he fell, dragging the side of the canoe down with him. The 
men at the bow did their best to prevent a capsize, but succeeded only in 
keeping half the bundles in the canoe. The rest—the muskets and the 
maid—went into the river. 

Menard moved forward as rapidly as he could against the current. The 
maid, unable at once to get her feet, used as she was to the water, was 
swept down against him. He caught her, and steadying himself with 
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‘*MY GOD, LET ME HAVE HER!” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
one hand by the water-logged canoe, raised her head and held her while 
she struggled for a footing and shook the water from her eyes. before she 
was wholly herself, Danton came plunging toward them. 
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“Give her to me!” he said huskily. “I’ve drowned her! My God, let 
me have her!” 

“Stop!” said Menard sternly. “This is no time for talk, Take the men, 
and go after those bales. Quick!” 

Danton looked stupidly at him and at the maid, who was wiping the water 
from her face with one hand, and holding tightly to the Captain, then he 
followed Perrot, who had already, with the two new men and Father Claude, 
commenced to get together the bales, most of which had sunk and were 
moving slowly along the bottom. Menard still had his arm about the girl’s 
shoulders. He helped her to the shore. 

“Keep moving, Mademoiselle—aon’t sit down. In a moment we shall 
have a fire. Father Claude,” he called, “will you bring the canoe ashore?” 
Then to the maid, “There are yet some dry blankets, thank God!” 

Mademoiselle was herself now, and she protested. “But it is only water, 
M’sieu. Let me go on with you, beyond the rapids.” 

Menard shook his head. The canoe was soon on the bank and emptied 
of water. The other men were beginning to come in with soaked bundles 
and dripping muskets. Each bale was opened and the contents spread out 
to dry, while Guerin was set to work at drying the muskets with a cloth. 
Perrot and Danton built a rough shelter for the maid, enclosing a small 
fire, and gave her some dry blankets. Then each man dried himself as best 
he could. 

This accident threw Danton into a fit of gloom from which nothing 
seemed to arouse him. He was careless of his duty, and equally careless 
to the reprimands that followed. This went on for two days, during which 
the maid seemed at one moment to avoid him and at another to watch for 
his coming. In the evening of the second day following, the party camped 
at Pointe a Baudet, on Lake St. Francis. The supper, eaten in silence, 
was more oppressive than usual, for neither Menard nor Father Claude 
could overcome the influence of Danton’s heavy face and the maid’s 
troubled eyes. After the supper, the two strolled away and sat down ‘just 
out of earshot on a mossy knoll. For hours they talked there, their voices 
low, save once or twice when Danton’s rose. They seemed to have lost all 
count of time, all heed of appearances. Menard and the priest made an 
effort at first to appear unobservant, but later, seeing that their movements 
were beyond the sight of those unheeding eyes, they took to watching and 
speculating on the course’of the conversation. The night came on and the 
dark closed over them. Still the murmur of those low voices floated across 
the camp. 

Father Claude went down to the water with a troubled mind and walked 
slowly up and down. Menard saw to the final preparations for the night 
and posted the first sentry. Then he joined the priest. 

“Father?” 

“Yes.” 

“T think it is time to speak.” 

“T fear it is, M’sieu.” 

“T must leave it in your hands.” 

“Shall I go now?” 

“Yes.” 

Without further words, Father Claude walked up the bank, crackling 
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through the bushes. From this spot the voices were inaudible, and for a 
few moments there was no sound. Then Menard could hear some one 
moving heavily through the undergrowth, going farther and farther into 
the stillness, and he knew that it was Danton. He sat on the bank with his 
back against a tree and waited for along hour. At last he dropped asleep. 

He was awakened by Father Claude. The priest dropped to the ground 
beside him. His training had given Menard the faculty of awakening in- 
stantly into full grasp of a situation. 

“Well,” he said, “where is the maid?” 

“She has gone to her couch, but not to sleep, I fear. It has come, 
M’sieu.” 

“What has come?” 

“Danton has lost his senses. He asks her to marry, to flee with him——" 

Menard held up his hand. 

“Is it right that you should tell me this?” 

“Yes. I told her 1 must talk with you; but I shall not tell all she said.” 

“Very well, go on.” 

“It is a difficult case. She has had no such experience before, and knows 
not how to receive him. She seems to have no love for him, beyond the 
pleasure his flattery has given her. She believes all he says. One thing 
I have learned, aside from all questions of expediency, of care for our trust, 
there are reasons why this must not go on.” 

“Not for the present, at least. She may do what she will once we have 
taken her safely to Frontenac.” 

“No, M’sieu; not even then. We must stop it at once.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Menard, “so far as we are concerned, we have no 
choice. You netd not bother longer to-night. I will wait for the boy. I 
am sorry for him.” 

“T should have more pity if I knew less of his past.” 

“Tush, Father! He is not a bad fellow as they go. To be sure, he does 
not rise any too well to new responsibilities, but he will grow into it. It 
is better an honest infatuation for the daughter of a gentleman than a dis- 
honest one for an Indian maid. And you know our officers, Father. 
God knows, they are all bad enough; and yet they are loyal fellows.” 

“Ah, my son, I fear you will be too lenient with him. Believe me, ‘we 
have not a minute to waste. I know whereof I speak.” 

“Have no fear, Father. Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

Menard lay on the bank, gazing at the sparkling water and listening to 
the restless steps of the sentry and to the deeper sounds of the forest. An- 
other hour. crept by, and still Danton had not returned. Menard walked 
about the camp to make sure that he was not already rolled in his blanket; 
then he went to the sentry, who was leaning against a tree a few rods away. 

“Colin,” he said, “have you seen Lieutenant Danton?” 

“Yes, M’sieu. He is up there.” The sentry pointed through the trees 
that fringed the river. “I heard a noise some time ago, and went up to 
see. He is lying under a beech tree, if he has not moved, and I should 
have heard him if he had. It may be that he is asleep.” 

Menard nodded, and walked slowly along the bank, bending aside the 
briars that caught at his clothes and his hands. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE TRUST BUILDERS. 


By Eart Mayo. 


HIS is the era of trusts. Almost everything that we use, 
from the tin dinner-pail carried by the laboring man to 
the palace car in which the multi-millionaire travels, i 
made by atrust. Industrial consolidation is the order o 
the time. There is scarcely a line of commercial produc- 
tion that has not felt the centralizing tendency that 
marks the passing from the system of competition to that of combination. 

This movement has gone on with cumulative rapidity. It does not re- 
quire a man of middle age to remember the time when the trust, as it is 
known to-day, was not in existence. A decade ago there were not a dozen 
business combinations in the country that deserved to be designated as 
trusts. It seems astonishing, then, to learn that the industrial combinations 
formed in the United States during the year 1899 alone represented an 
authorized capitalization of $2,000,000,000, an amount equal to all the coin 
in circulation in the country. There are in the United States to-day some 
two hundred of these industrial combinations, with a combined capital of 
$6,000,000,000. 

Recent as is this era of industrial development, we are passing already into 
its second phase, represented by the combination of combinations, designed 
to bring all the interests in a particular line of production into one centralized 
organization. The tendency of the time is shown by the formation at the 
very beginning of the first year of the new century of the great billion dollar 
combination of the steel interests, which has brought together into a single 
organization nine great steel producing companies, each of which was pre- 
viously designated as a trust. By the close of the first five-year period of the 
twentieth century it is probable that there will be in existence a far smaller 
number of trusts than exist to-day, but it is certain that these will be many 
times more powerful and more effective in carrying out the purposes for 
which such combinations are formed than are those which now occupy the 
field. In fact, of the two hundred, more or less, concerns that are now 
classed under the head of frusts, very few are trusts to the extent of being 
monopolies in particular lines of trade. They are all trusts, however, in the 
meaning that the word has come to bear in common use, that is, a com- 
pany made up of smaller companies, combining a large number of manufac- 
turing plants and controlling, to a considerable extent at least, the output 
in its particular line of manufacture. In this sense there probably are more 
than two hundred trusts in the United States, for there are numbers of un- 
incorporated organizations which control business by means of deals or 
“agreements” which answer the purpose of regularly organized trusts. The 
enormous capitalization of these concerns, the great salaries which they pay 
to their presidents and prominent officials, and the vast scale on which 
their business operations are conducted would have staggered the imagina- 
tion of the most daring business man of a generation ago. 

The pioneer of American trusts was the Standard Oil Company, which 
was formed nearly thirty years ago, and which remains to-day the most 
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wealthy and powerful organization of its kind in existence. The credit or 
responsibility for founding this company, and in fact for originating the trust 
idea, must be assigned to one man, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who is still the 
president and the animating spirit of the organization. The development of 
the plan for the control of the oil business was the natural outgrowth of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s mind, stimulated by the conditions which he saw surrounding 
him at the time when the discovery of coal oil in western Pennsylvania be- 
gan to make this an important business. The methods developed in carrying 
out the plan of securing the control of the refining and distribution of oil 
were those which have come to 

be regarded as characteristic of 
trusts—the securing of espe- 
cially favorable rates from trans- 
portation companies, the assim- 
ilation or crushing out of rivals 
and the control of prices by 
withholding or’ increasing avail- 
able supplies. The oil industry 
is one which has lent itself read- 
ily to this method of treatment. 
Its production is limited to a few 
restricted sections of the earth’s 
surface, and, therefore, the com- 
pany controlling the outlets for 
these sources of supply has been 
able to control the markets of 
practically the whole commercial 
world. 

As everybody knows, the 
methods adopted by Mr. Rock- 
efeller and his associates in 
forming and developing the 
Standard Oil Company have met 
with marvelous financial success. 
This original trust has become 
the parent of many other great 
financial organizations formed 
under its directing care and gov- 
erned by the men who are its 
leading spirits. So greatly has 
the Standard Oil Company ex- 
panded that it now attends to its 
owns transportation, owns its 
own pipe-lines, railways, steam- 
boats and delivery wagons, man- 
ufactures itsown tanks andcases 
and cans, and has as side issues 
the manufacture of a dozen by- 
products, each of which repre- 
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said to have in the form of banking 
deposits, railway securities and other 
forms of invested capital an amount 
equal to one-seventh of all the money 
‘in circulation in this country. The 
tremendous power, industrial, finan- 
cial and political, wielded by this 
enormous aggregation of capital is 
difficult to overestimate, and be- 
comes all the more impressive when 
one reflects that it is to a very large 
extent the work of the hands and 
brain of the man who is its financial 
head. 

There is probably no man whose 
name is so widely known, who is so 
much of a mystery and a wonder to 
his countrymen as is Mr. Rockefeller. 
He is reputed to be, and probably is, 
the richest man in the world, but the 

Janus B, DELL, 4 Comsonation Lawvan, amount of his fortune, which is vari- 

WHOSE FEES RUN INTO THE MILLIONS. ously estimated at from two to five 
hundred millions, is unknown to any person except himself, and it is doubt- 
ful even if Mr. Rockefeller can tell within a good many millions the real 
value of his private fortune from day to day. The amount of his salary as 
president of the Standard Oil Company is one of the secrets of the concern. 
It has been reported to be $100,000, and it has been reported to be nothing 
at all, but at any rate it is one of the lesser items in his yearly income ac- 
count. It is known, however, that he is the largest single holder of 
Standard Oil stock, which is about one hundred million dollars in face 
value, but which is in reality over eight times that amount, gauged by the 
market price of its securities. 

An estimate which seems to be conservative has placed Mr. Rockefeller’s 
income at fifty thousand dollars per day, and as all this is made directly 
or indirectly through his association with the Standard Oil trust, it is safe 
to say that he has no reason to rail against such organizations. 

While the Standard Oil Company is really a billion dollar concern, its 
face capitalization is less than a hundred millions. The distinction of being 
the first billion dollar trust to be organized has therefore gone to the United 
States Steel Corporation, with its capital stock of $850,000,000, and a bonded 
indebtedness of $304,000,000. The formation of this gigantic corporation 
stands as one of the marvels of modern business organization, and has been 
brought about by the combined energies of the most astute business men in 
the country. It is noteworthy as marking the retirement from the steel 
business of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose enterprise in building up the great 
Carnegie Steel Works has raised him from the position of a penniless youth 
to the possession of an income of $12,000,000 per year. It is even more 
noteworthy as illustrating the dominance which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
come to exercise in the financial world. 

Mr. Morgan was the most prominent figure in the negotiations which 
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resulted in the formation of the United States Steel Corporation, and it is 
reported that he received $15,000,000 in shares for his services in thisconnec- 
tion. It was Mr. Morgan who brought about the recent consolidation of the 
anthracite coal interests, and he has played a leading part in almost every 
great railroad combination that has been formed within the past few years. 
Mr. Morgan’s personal fortune, though of vast extent, is probably less than 
those of several other men in the United States, but in modern business 
operations it is not the ownership but the control of millions that gives 
supremacy in financial operations, anc Mr. Morgan undoubtedly has at 
his beck and call more millions than any other man in the United States. 
This financial power, wielded with marvelous sagacity and business acumen, 
has given him the undisputed position of the greatest promoter in the 
country, with profits from his operations amounting to twelve or fifteen 
million dollars per year. Thus, entirely aside from his holdings of trust 
stocks, Mr. Morgan is quite the most prominent of all trust builders to-day. 

The consolidation into one concern of such vast interests as are repre- 
sented by the United States Steel Corporation demands not merely a com- 
manding knowledge of business conditions, a genius for organization and a 
wonderful mastery of men, it requires also a good many millions in tangi- 
ble and readily available form to enable it to be carried through in safety. 
There are dozens and dozens of speculative traders in Wall Street who 
would have been ready to line their pockets through the crash in steel stocks 
that would have followed the breaking down of the combination before it 
was perfected, and they would have assaulted the movement vigorously had 
there been even a fair hope of success in such an undertaking. It was 
necessary for Mr. Morgan and his associates to be ready to protect the 
inillions of dollars’ worth of securities of the constituent companies of the 
combine while it was being formed, and it is said that $20,000,000 was on 
deposit for this purpose, and Mr, 
Morgan was prepared to check any 
bear movement in steel stocks by 
buying in the open market as many 
of the bonds and shares of the vari- 
ous companies as should be offered at 
the price which he and his associates 
had decided upon. The knowledge 
that he could and would do this ef- 
fectively prevented an attempt to 
hammer down the prices of steel 
stocks by large sales on the ex- 
changes. The magic of Morgan’s 
name, as well as the extent of his 
resources, enabled him to support a 
billion dollars’ worth of securities in 
the market at every step in the tran- 
saction. 

Of the other important business 
men concerned in the steel consoli- 
dation the most noteworthy is the 
gentleman who is to become the 
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president of the new organization, and whose name until recently was unfa- 
miliar to newspaper readers. This man is Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Company, and the man who had charge of its execu- 
tive affairs under the direction of Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Schwab’s career is char- 
acteristically American, and he is as good an example as can be quoted of the 
men who have charge of the interests of our great trusts. He was born in a 
small Pennsylvania town, and started in life for himself at the age of 15. 
Ir. 1880, a little more than twenty years ago, he obtained a position in the 
Carnegie Works at one dollar per day. In seven years he raised himself 
to the position of chief engineer of the company, and built the great Home- 
stead plant, which he managed for two years after its completion. He took 
up the study of metallurgy and chemistry as applied to the steel industry, 
working in a laboratory which he fitted up in his own home. He introduced 
many improvements in the manufacture of steel, and it is largely due to him 
that American armor plate enjoys its present reputation. 

It is said that at the time when Mr. Schwab was chief engineer at the 
Carnegie Works he received an offer of $50,000 per year to go to England 
to take charge of a steel works. He refused this offer, but said nothing 
about it to Mr. Carnegie, who heard of it indirectly. Carnegie summoned 
Schwab to Lim and asked 
him why he did not accept 
the position. Mr. Schwab 
replied frankly that it was 
not what he wanted, and in 
response to his employer’s 
inquiry as to what he did 
want, replied that he hoped 
in time to become a partner 
in the Carnegie Works. 
This ambition was realized 
in 1896, when he was placed 
in supreme control of the 
company, with more than 
forty thousand men under 
him. Mr. Schwab is now a 
little past forty, and, in ad- 
dition to the salary of one 
hundred thousand dollars 
per year, which he received 
from the Carnegie Com- 
pany at the time of its ab- 
sorption in the Steel Trust, 
he held an interest of fifteen 
million dollars in the con- 
cern. Among his subordi- 
nates were a dozen men 
who received from $25,000 
to $50,000 a year. What 
Mr. Schwab’s salary will be 
as the head of the United 
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CARNEGIE DICTATING IN HIS STUDY. 
States Steel Company is a matter concerning which the public is not likely 
to be informed, at least not for some time, but it will probably be com- 
mensurate with the importance of his position at the head of the greatest 
business concern in the country, and in more or less direct control of five 
hundred thousand men. 

Two of the other constituent companies which are now included in the 
United States Steel Company are the Federal Steel Company and the 
American Steel and Wire Company, which of themselves possessed a capi- 
talization of nearly $200,000,000. The organization of both of these com- 
panies was largely due to Mr. John W. Gates, who was also an important 
factor in the recent consolidation. The story of the formation of the Amefi- 
can Steel and Wire Company is an interesting one as an example of the 
dash and daring which the great organizers of American business frequently 
display and also of the quick returns and the vast profits which reward the 
successful trust builder. The company was formed early in the year 1899. 
Previous to that time Mr. Gates had been largely instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Federal Steel Company, of which he had been for some time the 
president, and from the organization of which he was said to have netted 
five million dollars. Mr. Gates announced that this was as much money 
as he cared to possess, and that with it he intended to retire from business 
In fact he had announced his intention of making an extended trip to 
Europe, when the project of the steel and wire trust was brought up while 
he was at luncheon with two other prominent Chicago business men. 
Earlier in his business career Mr. Gates had been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wire, and in fact he had organized, about 1890, the Consolidated 
Steel and Wire Company, which was the forerunner of the later trust. He 
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believed, however, that in the great business revival that followed the 
Spanish-American war there was an opportunity for a more complete and 
elaborate union of the steel and wire interests. 

As a result of the luncheon conference, Mr. Gates abandoned his trip to 
Europe. Quietly he and his associates visited the different wire manufac- 
turers and secured options upon their holdings. Within a week after the 
time when the project was first broached the steel and wire trust was prac- 
tically formed. And Mr. Gates concluded his week’s work with a profit of 
something like five millions of dollars to his credit. 

One of the most important and firmly established trusts in the country 
is the American Sugar Refining Company, more familiarly known as the 
Sugar Trust. For years the refining of sugar has been closely associated 
with the name of Havemeyer. It was due to the efforts of the late Mr. 
Theodore Havemeyer and his brother, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, who is now 
president of the trust, that the sugar interests were united. 

Mr. Havemeyer has the reputation of being one of the most astute busi- 
ness men in the country, and his income is reckoned to run well up into the 
hundred thousands, but his is by 1.0 means the only big salary paid by the 
trust. The refining of sugar is a business that is figured so closely that the 
margin between cost and selling price is very narrow. It may be instanced 
as an example of the readiness of trust organizations to pay well for expert 
service, that the chemist in charge of the refining process used by the sugar 
trust is reputed to receive a salary of more than fifty thousand dollars per 
year, and he is, of course, only one of a number of expensive employees. 
With the vast business that the American Sugar Refining Company handles 
it can well afford to pay its chemist an amount that represents a fortune in 
the eyes of the ordinary salaried man, providing he can effect a saving of a 
quarter of a cent a pound on the finished product. 

Next to oil and steel and sugar, one of the most important businesses 
handled by a trust is the manufacture and sale of tobacco. There are two 
great tobacco companies in the United States, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and the Continental Tobacco Company. They are allied concerns, 
having offices in the same building in New York and having very largely 
the same stockholders and the same officers. The formation of both of 
these companies was due principally to Mr. J. B. Duke, who is the presi- 
dent of both, who dominates their united capital of a hundred and seventy 
million dollars, and who receives a yearly salary of $50,000 from each. 

Mr. Duke started the business career which brought him to his present 
place something like eighteen vears ago by buying the controlling interest 
in a small cigarette company in Durham, N. C. The capital of this com- 
pany was only forty thouand dollars. Two years later Mr. Duke visited 
New York to look over the situation in the tobacco industry. He found a 
number of companies engaged in the manufacture of cigarettes. These 
companies were rivals in trade and were spending the greater amount of 
their earnings in competitive advertising. Mr. Duke quietly went to work, 
and through his own efforts brought about a combination of these com- 
panies, which later on led to the formation of the present trust. 

There are many conservative business men of the old school who deny 
that anv man is capable of earning a hundred thousand dollars a year, but 
it is only necessary to observe the increased business of the tobacco com- 
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panies since they have united under one management and to figure out the 
saving which has been made by doing away with the destructive competi- 
tion, to see that in this case Mr. Duke is worth to the stockholders all that 
he receives from them. In fact, as the head of the tobacco company is 
reported to have remarked in terse fashion, he “more than earns his salary 
by avoiding the fool mistakes that the other fellows made.” There is more 
in this than may at first appear, and in fact the way in which many trust 
presidents are most valuable to the stockholders is in knowing what not 
to do. 

It must not be supposed that a position yielding a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year goes without competition or that it is an easy matter to dominate 
a company made up of hundreds and perhaps thousands of stockholders. 
The man who is successful as president of a trust reaches his position only 
by sheer ability. To retain it he must be strong, masterful, wide awake and 
far seeing. An incident in Mr. 
Duke’s career, related by a Wall 
Street man who is closely associated 
with the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, is interesting as showing the 
caliber of the man who rules the 
trusts. 

Several years ago one of the vice- 
presidents of the American Tobacco 
Company aspired to the position of 
president. Without saying anything 
to Mr. Duke, who then, as now, held 
this position, he induced a number 
of his Wall Street friends to buy up 
enough of the shares of the company 
to give them control of its affairs. 
When the next election of directors 
was held Mr. Duke found that a new 
factor had appeared in the company, 
as and that his vice-president was on the 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, THE PIONEER OF point of being elected over his head. 

TAREE POSES Just before the date on which ‘the 
election was to take place Mr. Duke visited two of the Wall Street men 
who had bought tobacco stock in the interest of the ambitious vice-presi- 
dent. He said to them in effect :— 

“Gentlemen, I understand that you have secured the controlling interest 
in the American Tobacco Company, and that you are about to elect 
Mr. ——— to the position of president. Before you do this I have only 
one thing to say. It-is this: I have served as president of this company, 
not through the influence of my friends, but through my own ability. I 
am president of the American Tobacco Company simply because I am the 
best man in the United States for that position. If I did not feel that I was 
the best man in the United States to occupy the presidential chair of the 
company I would not occupy it. Good day!” 

When the meeting was held Mr. Duke was re-elected president of the 
company. He is, of course, one of the largest stockholders of the organiza- 
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tion, and his yearly income is by no means measured by his salary, large 
as it is. 

As an example of the proportions that business has attained in this 
country it may be mentioned that one of the subsidiary companies of the 
tobacco trust, in itself a trust of no mean proportions, is the American 
Snuff Company. This concern has a capital stock of twenty-five million 
dollars, and its president, Mr. George Helme, receives a yearly salary of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, although it is probable that neither the name 
of the trust nor that of the president is familiar to the majority of readers. 

One of the most capable and prominent of trust organizers in the coun- 
try was Mr. John E. Hudson, president of the Bell Telephone Company, 
who died only a few months ago as he was on the eve of launching a com- 
pany which was to include the most important telegraph and telephone 
companies in America as well as one of the largest Atlantic cable lines. 

The Bell Telephone Company, in its present condition, is one of the most 
completely effected trusts ever organized, controlling absolutely as it does 
the telephone business in a great part of the United States. The capital 
stock and bonds of the company are at the present time in excess of thirty- 
five millions, but the capital of the larger combination which Mr. Hudson 
was engineering at the time of his death would have been at least three or 
four times that amount, and perhaps would have exceeded that of any other 
concern in the country, as the extent of its operations certainly would have 
exceeded that of any other trust. In formulating these vast plans for the 
capitalists behind him, and the great saving which he was able to effect in 
the service of the telephone company, Mr. Hudson certainly was worthy oi 
all the fifty thousand dollars salary which he was reputed to have received. 

The salaries of the heads of the thirty most important trusts in the 
United States probably aggregate not less than one million dollars a year. 
Assuming, as has been claimed, that the trusts control the brightest intel- 
lects of the country, it must still be admitted that a million dollars a year is 
a very neat sum to be realized for the brain work of these thirty men. 
However, as the trust has yet to arise that transacts its business on philan- 
thropic principles, it is equally safe to say that these men are worth to their 
employers in good hard dollars and cents more than they receive. The 
very necessities of the business positions which they occupy require that 
they be men of exceptional strength, of widespread business knowledge 
and of inexorable purpose.’ There is not one of them who holds his position 
by virtue of anything else than the results which he accomplishes. 

The rapid development of the trust movement has led to a new phase 
in business endeavor, in fact to what might be termed a new profession. 
This is the profession of the promoter or trust organizer. These men look 
over the business field and see where it is possible to form combinations 
to the advantage of those who will be concerned in them, and then, of 
their own accord, or at the request of great capitalists, proceed to carry out 
their plans for bringing all the interests involved to a satisfactory agreement. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is undoubtedlythe most conspicuous trust organ- 
izer in the country, but there are three other men who have been exception- 
ally successful in this kind of work. They are W. H. Moore, of Chicago, 
and Anthony N. Brady and James B. Dill, of New York. These men have 
been concerned in almost every great business combination that has been 
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put into effect within 
the past few years. It 
is said that during the 
year 1899 Judge 
Moore made from this 
kind of work a fortune 
of eight million dol- 
lars, and that Mr. 
Brady realized from 
three or four of the 
great combinations 
that he engineered an 
amount equally great. 
James B. Dill is known 
as the greatest trust 
lawyer in the United 
States, and it has been 
reported that on more 
than one occasion his 
services in the forma- 
tion of trust organiza- 
tions have been re- 
warded with fees of a 
million dollars. 

There is a mistaken 
idea that the men who 
direct great corpora- 
tions are continually J. B. DUKE, THE MOST PROMINENT FIGURE IN THE TOBACCO 
engaged in a_ vast BUSINESS. 
amount of detail business. This is not the case. Modern business has 
made the position of the trust leader one requiring not only brains, but 
brains of the highest order. It may be that the president of a 
trust does not perform an official act once a day. It may be that 
his work is confined to initialing the papers that his subordinate heads 
of departments submit to him, but the fact remains that he is still the 
brains of the concern, and that if he signs papers without knowing their 
contents he does so because he knows thoroughly the men who submit 
them. It has been said with truth that the most successful men in these 
businesses are those who do nothing when things are going smoothly, and 
who do everything when they are going ill. 

Instead of taking away from the freedom of action of the men who direct 
these concerns, modern conditions have added to their responsibility. The 
whole system of trust organization depends upon making each man respon- 
sible for the work which he directs. So long as he achieves satisfactory 
results he is not interfered with. It is said, for example, that the president 
of the Standard Oil trust never issued a positive order to his subordinates. 
Whether it is a matter of giving employment to a workman or carrying out 
a deal with a government, he merely suggests. If the subordinate prefers 
to substitute his own judgment in the matter he is permitted to do so, but 
he is held strictly responsible for the consequences. 
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THE INVISIBLE HOUSE. 


By Evia W. PEATTIE. 





HE Lindseys went up to Chicago in the tenth year of their 
dynasty. The dynasty of the Lindseys is not historically 
conspicuous. No one has written a drama about it; and, 
up to this moment, no one had thought of making it the 
subject of a tale. 

It began when Nathaniel Lindsey discovered that 
twenty acres of bad corn land down in central Illinois 
was that much excellent bituminous deposit, highly combustible, moder- 
ately dusty and excessively marketable. 

Mary Ann Lindsey, wife of Nathaniel, drab-haired and drab-eyed, was 
excited, but worriéd when she heard about the matter. She hardly recog- 
nized her excellent man when she found him awakening to the commercial 
opportunities of the situation. He not only invested the savings of a life- 
time, but borrowed right and left from old acquaintances, and Mary Ann, 
frugal and fearful, foresaw a life of penury and shame. 

She had, indeed, courage, ingenuity and humble faith to meet such a life; 
but she was not a little disconcerted when the money began to flow into her 
coffers by the hundreds and the thousands. The Lindseys had lived in 
Bellows Falls all their lives. They were a quiet couple. Nathaniel was a 
perpetual member of the school board; Mary Ann a permanent president 
of the Ladies’ Aid. They held a pew in church as a matter of fact, were apt 
to feel of a piece of goods a good while before they bought it, and were very 
particular about the scheduling of taxable property. They were conform- 
ists, speaking religiously, politically, and socially. And they were, more- 
over, economists. Which bothered them. Nathaniel was in the habit of 
shoveling up his own garden and combing his own horse. But what was 
the use of all that, when the previously mentioned coffers were bursting? 
The man was disarranged, and it made him irritable. Besides, what pleas- 
ure was Mary Ann to feel in turning the Sunday frock of her daughter 
Sabra, when there were endless yards of cloth crying out to her that it was 
her duty to buy them and give patronage to the Bellows Falls merchants? 
Or what satisfaction could be derived from the drying of apples against the 
winter’s needs, when there was money for the weekly purchase of fresh ap- 
ples? The world became vexatiously complex. All the arts which Mrs. 
Lindsey had acquired through a long life of patient application to domestic 
science appeared, in the light of present conditions, to be superfluities. 

If Nathaniel Lindsey grew irritable, Mary Ann became restless. 

“Perhaps, father,” she said, addressing her husband one evening, “since 
we’ve never known anything in life beyond Bellows Falls, it might be a 
good thing for us to go up to the city. Sabra would enjoy seeing the theater 
and the wild animals at the park. And maybe some one would invite her 
toa ball. We could afford to get her a new white dress.” 

Nathaniel Lindsey rubbed his heels up and down in his comfortable old 
slippers. 

“T don’t know as I’ve ever seen a place that took my fancy more than this 
sitting-room, Mary Ann,” said he. 

Mary Ann looked about her mildly—looked at the dun-colored Brussels 
carpet, the eight-day clock, the reproductions of Landseer’s stags, “Night” 
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and “Morning,” engraved upon plates of steel, at the clean muslin curtains, 
the base-burner and the worn easy chairs, and shook her head. 

“T’d rather like to see something else,” she said, ‘‘and so would Sabra.” 

At that moment the door opened and Sabra Lindsey, the only child of 
the house, came in. Sabra was twenty in years, sixteen in appearance. 
Every gesture and motion of her slight body had a childish quality to it. 
Her long gray eyes, looking out from under heavy, dark lashes, were ex- 
quisitely shy, and in some peculiar way suggestive of tears. Her brow was 
low ; her upper lip was exceedingly short, and this gave a look of tantalizing 
piquancy to a face which would otherwise have appeared too serious. The 
little chin was a firm affair; the neck a delicate shaft, giving one a notion 
that its possessor might have more pride than would be good for her soul’s 
peace. She wore a gray frock of soft material, with a full skirt and a loose 
waist, tied about with a long black scarf knotted in front. Her dark hair, 
wayward and abundant, was confined as well as might be in heavy braids, 
which crossed upon the little head. 

“TI was just saying to your father,” said Mrs. Lindsey, “that you and I 
would like a little change. We know about all there is to know in Bellows 
Falls. I think it would do you good to see a little of the world. It would 
do me good, too. I ain’t too old to learn.” 

Sabra stood listening, with a look of ineffable maidenliness upon her 
face—something like that which Juliet wore when her mother and the nurse 
discussed her future. 

“T was saying to your father that there’d be any number of things up in 
the city that you'd be interested to see.” 

Sabra smiled—and then sighed. 

“T should think it might be very pleasant,” she said. She kept silence 
for a moment, and then, to the utter amazement and dismay of her father and 
mother, burst into a passion of tears, and threw herself, sobbing, in her 
father’s arms. ; 

“Please, take me away somewhere,” she cried. “I'd like to go away and 
never come back!” 

Over her bowed form, and while he stroked her hair with a nervous hand, 
Nathaniel made signs of inquiry to Mary Ann; but she shook her head as 
having no knowledge upon the subject. ' 

“Girls have their little troubles,” he said, softly. “I don’t inquire into 
yours, Sabra. Probably it will pass. I had a great many troubles in my 
youth—which passed. Keep a clean heart, child, and ask the help of your 
God every night and every morning, and nothing evil will harm you. If you 
need your mother or me, come and we'll help you.” 

Self-governed himself, he gave his child credit for equal capacity, and 
Mary Ann, talking over the episode that night, laid it to a girl’s humors. 

But though the two affected to make light of the matter, that night Sabra 
Lindsey was the “child of many prayers,” and the very next day Nathaniel 
Lindsey began to talk about going up to the city. 

Circumstances facilitated this. A syndicate made him an offer for his 
coal-bearing acres, and the sporadic ambition of the man whose ancestry of 
Yankee traders had aroused in him a brief atavistic energy, set a stiff price, 
got it, and had the peace of knowing himself freed from the need of toil 
all his days. 
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Mrs. Lindsey distributed her most cherished household possessions 
among her neighbors. A parting reception was held in the church parlors, 
and Nathaniel left the richer for a gold-headed cane, and Mary Ann tearful 
in the possession of a three-volumed Longfellow, much illustrated. It was 
an interesting occasion and one which affected the whole community. 
Every one felt it a fit opportunity for the shedding of a few tears. Only 
Sabra, quite dry-eyed, her cheeks burning red, her thin lips pressed together 
with somewhat too much energy, saw the thing through without out- 
ward demonstration of regret. 

Concerning a little pilgrimage of hers, Bellows Falls knew nothing. It 
was made over the three serried hills which lay beyond her dwelling, through 
the fallen oak leaves, and the rime and ooze of the bog, in the valleys, to 
a certain grim-looking house upon the margin of a frozen pond. It was a 
house that in her childhood had known a degree of prosperity. Now, with 
faded paint and sagging porches, it presented the appearance of a shabby 
veteran, who lingered superfluous in time of peace. It was at twilight 
of the sharp December day when Sabra reached the place, and there was 
one light burning in the house. She walked toward it quietly, not endeav- 
oring to conceal herself, but certainly not courting discovery. The shade 
was up, and in the room she saw an elderly woman cooking, the table 
spread for supper, and a young man, with a strong, homely face, studying 
by the lamp which stood upon the table. She went to the door twice, as if 
she meant to enter, and once she actually lifted her hand to knock. But 
‘ach time something restrained her. Each time, too, the flush upon her 
face deepened. The sound of voices came out from the house, and she lis- 
tened to the tones eagerly, straining forward to catch the vibrations of the 
deep and rather mournful masculine tones. 

“If he had wanted to see me,” she sighed at length, “he would have 
come where I was. It seems strange not to goin. I never thought I would 
pass by this door—but it’s better to go on, no doubt.” 

Nothing reassured her. The biting wind, the crying of an owl from the 
marsh, the distant whistle of a locomotive, all seemed to accentuate her 
loneliness. She stood a moment longer looking in at the window, and then 
turned away. 

“That’s quite over and done with,” she said aloud in her sleep that night ; 
and as she said it in her dreams it is only fair to suppose that she had 
thought it in her waking moments. 

The next fortnight was spent in driving about the raw, wind-swept boule- 
vards of Chicago, searching out a residence which would conform to the 
notions of what the Lindseys ought to have, or rather, what the real estate 
men said they ought to have. Prairie views, lake views and park views 
were considered; brown-stone, green-stone and white-stone houses visited. 
English, Italian, French and American architecture was compared. And 
at last a house was found which all agreed was quite a wonderful house. It 
required an expert in electricity, pneumatics and steam to live in it and 
protect the lives of the inmates, but this was considered a recommendation. 
It had polished floors, marvelous mirrors, imposing staircases and aston- 
ishing chandeliers. It appealed to Mrs. Lindsey in a peculiar way. She 
thought what a pleasure it would be to keep the white tiles of the bath- 
room scrubbed, and imagined the delight of filling the linen closet. 
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“When we get settled here,” she said to Sabra, giving her a little hug in 
her pleasurable excitement, “some one will be sure to ask you to a party.” 

Sabra thought it not unlikely. She was quite ready and willing to go if 
it came to that. Probably she would go with some tall young man, as 
polite as a prince, who would laugh and sing and dance—not an owl-of-a- 
man, forever bending over his books in a lonely house! Tut, tut! Was it 
possible that she had ever stood shivering outside of anybody’s window, 
looking in at a solemn creature who would not give her a thought? She 
would think no more of the matter, which made her blush. Anyway, 
Bellows Falls had been a sad sort of a place. It was different in Chicago, 
particularly when one could buy anything one wanted. The question was, 
What did one want? 

This bothered her a good deal, but little by little she began to get notions 
about the matter. She thought she would like a pink velvet carpet in the 
parlor, with gilt chairs on it, and some lace curtains tied with pink ribbons. 
She saw some glass vases, scintillating with prisms, and chose to provide 
herself with a number of these perpetual rainbows. Of course she got a 
piano—not that she could play—and after much persuasion she induced 
her father to buy a golden harp, which she stood against the pink wall, 
where it looked most beautiful. She selected china with rosebuds on it, 
and the silver service was frosted as if the snow had fallen and settled on it. 
Nathaniel admired this immensely. 

“Not many girls brought up in the country have such taste as Sabra,” he 
said to his wife. 

Now that the Lindseys had broken loose from their habitual frugality, they 
could not spend money fast enough. Mary Ann had a penchant for the 
culinary department of a certain great mercantile emporium, and got to- 


. gether an assortment of cake pans, muffin moulds and potato beaters which 


would have served for a hotel, and some of her appliances were so novel to 
her that she forgot their use by the time they reached home. 

After the place was furnished from top to bottom, and the necessary ser- 
vants engaged, Mrs. Lindsey settled down to the supreme enjoyment of 
overseeing her possessions. But Sabra showed less domestic enthusiasm. 
The delight of shopping once over, the place in readiness for living, she 
wanted the living to begin. 

ut the tall young man who could dance and sing—who might, per- 
chance, play ditties in the moonlight, beneath that adorable little balcony 
on the second story—did not arrive. He went by, as everything else did. 
Never was there such a place for passers-by. They went on horseback and 
‘cycle back, in carriages, carts, automobiles, cabs, drays and omnibuses 
and a-foot. Sabra saw many and many a one whom she felt it would be a 
pleasure to know, nay, whom she almost seemed to know, but none of them 
stopped before her door. She felt intimate with the world, and radiated 
kindness. She wanted to run out and clasp her arm about the waists of 
some of the young girls who passed, and take them up to her room and 
show them her new frocks and her books and trinkets. 

“If some one would only drop in with her sewing and spend the after- 
noon,” she said, “I should enjoy it ever so much. We could have some of 
that New York cider, you know, and be real sociable.” 

But if the house had been enchanted, and invisible to all save those who 
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dwelt within it, it could not have attracted less attention than it did. 
Nathaniel Lindsey, who sat in the sitting-room in a square oaken chair, 
which he had purchased in frank protest against the gilt trifles in the draw- 
ing-room, used actually to flutter his newspaper, under the pretense that he 
was turning the sheet, to attract the attention of a certain rubicund gentle- 
man who lived across the street, and to whom Nathaniel Lindsey meant to 
nod when he got his courage up to the sticking point. He had no business 
acquaintances in the city, though he could have made some easily enough 
if he had known how to go about it. His affairs had been managed so mod- 
estly by himself, and the names of his agents were so much better known 
than his own, that to go to the officer of one of the roads that had car- 
ried his coal, or to the local dealers and declare himself, seemed an imper- 
tinence. 

Mrs. Lindsey was not so much absorbed by the splendor which she saw 
around her as by the distress. She was made miserable by the sight of the 
poor; and the needy in the adjacent squares soon came to know they had 
a cheerful benefactor and one who could not discriminate between the true 
and the false of a tale. She had, in fact, a quick ear for anything of human 
interest. 

Gustav, the milkman, found in her a ready sympathizer when his two- 
year-old son died. 

“Marie, my vife, she veep all de time. I can not cure her ov dat. I say 
ve vill go to the te-ater, or to de church. It is no goot. She sit and finish 
de little dress vat he vas going to vear joost like he be not dead. [ tell her 
it is a sin, but she care not’ing for vhat I say.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Mary Ann Lindsey, wiping her eyes, “I don’t know 
what you can do. Unless—don’t you think she might like to come here 
and see our new house? It would take her mind off herself. Why don't 
you come Sunday and take dinner with us? I suppose she hasn't been eat- 
ing much recently?” 

“Eating? Nex’ to not’ing, ma’am.” 

This filled Mrs. Lindsey with keen distress. 

“We must get her to eat, whatever we do,” she said. The lame, the halt, 
the lonely and the wayfarer had been frequently welcomed in the old house 
back at Bellows Falls, and Nathaniel saw nothing peculiar in the fact that 
Mary Ann should choose to offer comfort to the milkman and his wife. 
He was somewhat amused at the motherly way in which Mary Ann watched 
the street for the approach of her guests, and still more amused when the 
guests came in upon her by the back way, but his amusement did not take 
cognizance of any especial unconventionality in this offer of her hospitality. 

The milkman’s Marie was puling, and no mistake. Mary Ann Lindsey 
made much of her as she helped her off with her things. Sabra, who did 
the carving for the family, gave her the best of the turkey, and suggested 
innumerable cups of tea, while a pleasant loquacity distinguished the feast. 
Mrs. Lindsey told all about her own home, describing it with such affection 
that the guests at the table, and the sympathetic servants who stood be- 
hind the chairs, were all secretly of the opinion that the drab-eyed hostess 
would have been much happier if she had never left it. 

“T feel joost as if I had been visiting wid my own moder,” Marie Schmidt 
said in parting. “I have not been so happy since mine papy died.” Mrs. 
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Lindsey kissed her warmly, and the first guests of the Lindseys departed, 
leaving them alone. 

Leaving them terribly alone, in fact! Without was the roll of carriages, 
the irregular tramp of feet, voices, hand-organs, sparrows chittering ; and of 
all living things, only the sparrows availed themselves of the hospitality of 
the house. These came daily to the little iron balcony, where they found 
a feast awaiting them. 

Sabra imposed many quaint duties upon herself, such as watering the 
plants in the round conservatory, and feeding the tame squirrel, and look- 
ing after the two children of the coachman. These little ones knew very 
well that if they played rather ostentatiously below the iron balcony, some- 
thing pleasant would happen to them. The first Sunday Sabra went in 
search of a church of her own denomination, but chanced, quite by accident, 
upon a church of another sort, where strange perfumes and mystic music, 
and a peculiar ceremonial, bowed little Sabra in the most passionate prayer 
that she had ever known. She had a suspicion after she was away, and 
the wonder of the mass was duller in her ears, that she had not done right 
in going, but she reassured herself with the reflection that it could not be 
wrong to worship God anywhere, and in the glow and splendor of this 
place found some compensation for the pallor of her life. 

When she discovered a book shop, that was a new marvel. At first she 
could hardly realize that she was at liberty to spend money for books. Back 
at Bellows Falls anyone would have voted that an out and out extravagance. 
But after she had found the courage to make four or five purchases, it came 
very easy to drive down there in the glittering coupé. When a new idea 
came to her through the medium of the books, or the beautiful church, or 
the diverting streets, she smiled in pensive interest, and then remembered 
how the same thing would have filled a certain person with big ejaculations, 
how he would have philosophized in his resounding voice, how the deep 
eyes would have flashed! The old memories would not lie in the grave she 
had digged for them. 

So the enchantment which the city had woven about Sabra grew more 
dense. She was in the midst of a world, invisible to it, living in a solitude 
which was rapidly coming to seem impenetrable. 

One night, in the twilight which fell in mid-afternoon, she sat in her 
own room, “Aucasin and Nicolette” in her lap, looking idly from the win- 
dow. The smoke-blurred sky, the wind-swept lake, of which she caught a 
triangular glimpse from her high window, the yet unlighted streets, made 
a framework for her sad thoughts. 

“It is as if I were in prison,” she sighed to herself. “I am much worse 
off than Nicolette ever thought of being when she was locked in her tower, 
for there was one who would have died to liberate her!” 

She fell into a reverie, while the twilight deepened. 

Some one on the opposite side of the street was staring across at the 
house. It was very impertinent of him! It occurred to her that she might 
as well let the observer become aware of the fact that he was being taken 
note of. She turned on the electricity, and little roses of fire leaped into 
life in her ornate boudoir. Then she stood close to the window. 

“He will see that he is watched,” she reflected, “and go away.” 

Whether any man on seeing her would haste to go away or not, might 
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be a matter of two opinions. Her white wool frock, clinging close to the 
girlish form, the low coiled hair, the half-bared shapely arms and pensive 
face might prove repellant or threatening to a man—from another planet ; 
but no son of Mother Earth was likely to flee from this vision. 

The man on the other side of the street stood still and stared; and then, 
to Sabra’s utter amazement, he waved his arms in a salute that made her 
remember the long skating pond in the Blue Marshes back home. She 
seemed to know the voice that should have gone with that gesture, too. 
A moment later the gesture was repeated, and then, quite regardless of all 
the houses that stood close as soldiers on parade, oblivious to the police- 
man who measured his imposing way down the block, she threw up the win- 
dow, and sent out the gay call with which she had been used to answer 
that gesture when she had seen it back on the skating pond. A shout that 
had the suggestion of the woods in it came back by way of answer. 

“Will James,” the girl cried, “what are you doing out there, staring? 
Why don’t you come in?” 

The youth of the wild gestures was under the balcony by that time, and 
Sabra, her big cloak muffled about her, was hanging over it. 

“No one asked me.” : 

“Why did you come up to the city then?” 

“There was nothing to prevent me.” 

“You could come to the city without bothering to look us up, couldn't 
you?” 

“Yes. I can go away any time, too.” 

“If you wanted to know anything about us, why didn’t you come to say 
good-bye? Why were you at home, studying, that last night when you 
might have % 

“How do you know I was studying, Lady Sabra?” 

“ T can guess.” 

“IT saw your little footprints in the mud outside the window the next 
morning.” 

“Will! For shame! How dare you?” 

“How dare you look in my window? But I wasn’t studying. I was 
looking at a book. I didn’t see it, though.” 

“Why not?” 

“2 but don’t you think I might come in? That policeman is watch- 
ing me. Besides, I’m cold.” 

“You can come in to warm yourself, of course.’ 

She ran in and down the stairs on feet that seemed not to touch the 
heavy carpet. She swept to the front door and flung it wide open, but as 
the young man came leaping up the steps, she half closed it again and put 
her glowing face in the aperture. 

“Are you quite sure you want to come in?” she asked. 

He convinced her on that point. And the two stood inside, in the dusk 
of the room, trembling. 

“T don’t think I can understand why you treated me so badly,” she said 
in a tone of hopeless melancholy. “Nothing can ever undo that.” 

“You didn’t include me in any of your plans,” he said. ‘Mother agreed 
with me that—that all things considered, the best thing for me to do was 
to keep still and let you go. There was no use in our remembering each 
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other, was there, when nothing could come of it? Mother said you would 
have invited me personally to some of those things that people were giving 
for you.” 

“How could I invite you to other people’s parties?” 

“You could have asked me to call for you. Of course I was invited— 
by the other people.” ° 

“Not a gift from you, Will James! Not a good-bye note!” 

“Mother said it was better to let everything drop. She said we—we 
could never be anything to each other.” 

“Did she?” 


** PERHAPS IT WAS BEST FOR ME NOT TO SEE YO 
Drawn by George B. Waldo. 

“She said it wasn’t fair to impose upon your goodheartedness.”’ 

“Then why are you doing it?” 

“What?” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Sabra, the truth is, I couldn’t stay away any longer. I couldn’t settle 
down to anything. I’m admitted to the bar now, you know, and junior 
member of the firm of Gross & Gross. Wasn't it good of them to take 
me in?” 

“It was very sensible of them—two lazy old men. I suppose you’re 
doing all the work.” 
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“I’m having fine experience. But I couldn’t do my best. I guess I 
looked as tired and disgusted as I felt, so Mr. Henry Gross suggested that 
I take a little run up here to see Chicago. I’ve been here almost two 
weeks.” 

“Will! And never been here till now?” 

“On the contrary, I have been here every day. But I said to myself, you 
wouldn't want to see me, and that perhaps it was best for me not to see you, 
and so I went away.” 

“Oh, Will—dear!” 

“But to-night when I saw your face there at the window I forgot all about 
my resolutions—forgot them as if they had never existed. I waved to you 
before | thought, and then 

A voice from the sitting-room :— 

“Sabra! Sabra! That you talking? It ain’t your father come home, 
is it?” 

Sabra seized her companion by the hand and pulled him after her through 
the long drawing-room to the imposing “‘sitting-room,” where the drab- 
eyed mistress sat in the midst of her incongruous splendor. 

“It’s Will James, mother. Just see!” 

Whatever the daughter might have concealed, the mother attempted no 
reservations whatever. She flung her arms about the youth’s neck. 

“My goodness me, Will! My goodness! How’s your ma? How’s Mis’ 
Liscome? Is the church finished yet? When did y’ see Elder Brown? 
My, sit down, Will. What, you ain’t taken off your coat yet? Why, 
Sabra, what’s the matter with you? Tell Annie to bring up some of that 
New York cider—and some of them frosted doughnuts, too. Wait, I'll pick 
out the doughnuts myself. Some was a little too: much browned. That 
will stay you till dinner time, won’t it?” 

She had kissed him on both cheeks. Now she shook him vigorously, 
the homesick tears raining from her eyes. When she had gone, Sabra 
turned to her companion, flushed and laughing. 

“You see you’re welcome, Will,” she said softly. 

Mrs. Lindsey came puffing back and pretended not to take note of a dis- 
solving tableau. 

“T don’t know when I’ve been so flustered. I’ve just sent John—that’s 
our coachman—out for ice cream. It’s a little cold for ice cream, I know, 
but the furnace acts so well we don’t mind the weather. I said to the girls 
in the kitchen that they might as well git out to-morrow morning, because 
we had company that would appreciate my cooking. If I don’t bring you 
in some pancakes that you'll recognize as the old kind, then 

“But I’m not going to stay over night, Mrs. Lindsey. I am staying down 
at the hotel, you know.” 

“Down at the hotel! I’ll have John go down for your bag right after 
dinner. My goodness! pa’d never git over it if you stayed down at the 
hotel, and us with three spare rooms!” 

She was half laughing and half crying; but her daughter sat smiling and 
calm, a very lovely light in her eyes. 

The house, after all, had not been invisible! One had seen it—and en- 
tered. 
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A ROMANCE IN RED AND WHITE. 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON. 





E December night, in the week preceding Christmas, | encountered Uncle Mac 
upou the streets of Omaha. ‘Been buyin’ things,’’ he announced; and then, 
in the tone of one who had given names to all the stars: ‘‘I’ll bet four dollars 
I ain’t missed a kid within two blocks of me. You ought to see! Old Noah’s 
Ark nor the Garden of Eden ain’t in it with me an’ Santy Claus, not this year. By golly ! 
I call this bully fun !’’ 

He tugged strongly at his beard, while his eyes were alight with peace and good will. 

“It’s funny, ain’t it,” he said, “how a kid seems to take to trinkets an’ gim-cracks, 
just like an Indian? See here, ever noticed this charm I got?”’. He drew forth his 
ancient silver watch, and showed to me an elk’s tooth, which was tied into the ring 
with a bit of buckskin string. “I’m keepin’ that for remembrance, case I'd take a 
notion to forget. ‘Taint likely, though; a man don’t forget them that’s been sweet- 
hearts to him, does he?” He grinned slyly, and a vagrant flush flitted across the 
small cleared patch above his wilderness of beard. “Say, I’m hungry. Let's go to 
a rest’rant somewheres, an’ I'll tell you about it. Want to hear it?” 

And then, over a leisurely supper, he told this tale:— 


‘I CHEATED myself out of a wife, once, just because I didn’t take ad- 
vantage of my chances. I s’pose you’d never guess that I’d ever cut a 
swath with the ladies. But I did, just the same; an’ that’s how I got 
this elk’s tusk. 

“It began back in fifty-nine, when I was freightin’ west o’ Fon. 
tanelle aways. One day we'd camped, ‘long in the middle o’ the day, so’s to 
let the critters rest up till t'wards evenin’; an’ | saddled up one o’ my mules 
an’ went out to see if I could mebbe get a buf'lo. After I'd gone five or 
six mile, | found a little bunch of em grazin’, over beyond the creek. I got 
out o’ the saddle, an’ took the bridle over my arm, an’ then started to creep 
up clost, through the willers an’ brush, so’s I could pick out a fat young one; 
but just as | was gettin’ ready, that there mule brayed. That's what makes 
me hate a mule! I never did like man nor beast that’s always puttin’ in his 
lip in other folks’s business. I just hauled off an’ hit him a kick with my 
rifle; an’ then he pulled loose from me an’ went back t’wards camp. 

“When I turned round to look at the buf'lo, they was all up in a clost 
bunch ; and then an old bull that was with ‘em, he gave a beller, an’ they all 
lit out. I was mad’s a woodpecker! I plugged the bull in the shoulder, 
an’ then jumped out from where I was hid; an’ the bull he seen me, an’,he 
let the herd go an’ come at me ona charge, bellerin’ an’ poundin’ the ground 
till he made it shake. But you knowhowafeller iswhen he gets riled: | wa’n't 
goin’ to be bluffed by no buf'lo bull on top o’ earth. I stayed right where I 
was, an’ took another shot at him whiles he was runnin’; but | was so mad 
my hand wa’n’t steady, an’ I guess I missed him. He was gettin’ up real 
clost, an’ I dropped on my knee an’ shot for his eye; an’ just as he tumbled, 
there came another shot from a good piece up the creek, and there come an 
Indian on a buckskin pony, tearin’ along, swingin’ his rifle and yellin’. I 
thought first twas a Pawnee, till I seen his long hair blowin’ out behind, an’ 
then I knowed ’twas a Sioux. The Sioux used to run loose all over the 
country, when they was ona hunt. He was ridin’ like the Dickens’ makin’ 
signs to me the bull was his’n, an’ I was to keep off. I didn’t care; I didn’t 
want the bull, nohow; but I was pretty much tore up in my feelin’s by then, 
so’s I’d ’ve been ready for a scrap with OI’ Nick hisself. I signed 
to him the bull was mine, an’ for him to stay where he was, or there’d be 
trouble. I reckon one of us would ’ve got laid out, likely, if his pony hadn't 
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happened to run his fore-foot down a dog-hole, or somethin’. The Sioux 
came down hard. I stood where I was, watchin’ him, till he got over his 
jolt some, an’ roused up; but he couldn’t stand, ‘count of his leg bein’ broke. 
I hollered to him friendly ; but he must ’ve been jolted foolish, because he 
made a slash at me with his knife, an’ I had to bat him with the butt o’ my 
rifle, to make him lay 

still; an’ when he come 

round again, he lis- 

P tened to what I was 

tellin’him. He wa’n’t 
but a_ boy, 
seventeen or 
eighteen, an’ 
light built. 
He told me 
where hisvil- 
lage was, 
quarter-mile 
or so overthe 
hill, an’ he 
let me h’ist 
him up on 
my back an’ 
tote him 
t’*’wards 
camp. I was 
toler’ble 
stout them 
days, an’ my 
wind was 
good; an’ he 
wa’n’t no 
great heft, 
nohow, an’ 
pretty soon 
I got him 
down to 
where his folks was. 
*T was just a little hun- 
tin’ outfit, with a dozen 
lodges or so. The men 
was all gone, an’ some 0’ 
the squaws, too; but there 
was some o’ the women 
there, cuttin’ up meat 
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an’ dressin’ hides. When they seen us, they quit work, an’ come 
up around us, jabberin’ an’ cacklin’, till the boy spoke to em’, right 
sharp; an’ then an ugly old squaw she went ahead an’ showed me where l 
was to take him. ”Fwas the best lodge in the village; an’ up on top o’ the 
lodge-poles, where they stuck out o’ the smoke-vent, there was a bunch oO’ 
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eagle feathers, an’ there was a shield an’ a lance out in front, an’ some more 
truck ; so I knowed it belonged to a head-man. We fixed the boy good as 
we could, an’ me an’ the squaw set his leg for him; an’ then, after | was 
ready to go ‘way, he shook hands with me, real friendly. He'd got pretty 
well over his tantrum, I guess. 

“Well, that was just the beginnin’. When the war broke out, I j’ined the 
cavalry, an’ our reg’ment was one that was stationed out along the edge 
o’ things, dif'rent places. I was second lieutenant; an’ I had plenty to do, 
me knowin’ the prairies pretty well. “Twas likely the Indians would be 
makin’ trouble when they knowed about the war, an’ after while we was 
scared the Sioux would come down from Minnesota; so it used to be that 
freighters an’ emigrant outfits would mostly have a little squad o’ cavalry 
for escort. That was the work I had to do. 

“Well, ‘twas along in the summer o’ sixty-two, some time, that me an’ 
a half-company escort went up Cedar Creek valley with a wagon-train. Part 
of it was a new country to me, an’ so when we was comin’ back I| used to go 
’most every day up over the hills, an’ back from the trail, gettin’ acquainted. 
I had a good pony, an’ I’d be gone all day, sometimes, an’ catch up with the 
boys t’wards night. *Twa’n’t exactly cautious, I reckon; but that’s just the 
kind of a fool I was when I was younger. I didn’t care. 

“One day, near noon, I’d got back a good piece further ’n I mostly did, 
tryin’ to get a chance at a bunch o’ ant’lope. | was just ridin’ along, an’ 
just as I got to the edge of a bunch o’ scrub, my pony shied, an’ there 
come out o’ the brush a little naked Indian baby, five or six years old. He'd 
got a chunk o’ raw meat in his fist, gnawin’ an’ suckin’ on it, an’ he never 
took it out of his mouth, whiles he stood with his eyes wide open, starin’ at 
me; an’ then I seen there was some Sioux squaws in the scrub, pickin’ 
choke-berries. I'd ’ve backed out, if I could ’ve; but I didn’t know where 
the bucks was, an’ I made up my mind I’d just put on a good front. That's 
the best way, times when you're in trouble; an’, besides, | was always a 
pretty good hand to get along with Indians. I told them squaws I wanted 
to go to their village, an’ they picked up their traps an’ went ahead till we'd 
gone a mile or so, down where there was some big timber, an’ then we come 
to the lodges. There was right smart of ’em, an’ they was fixed like they’d 
come to stay for a spell. I told the squaws I wanted to talk to the chief, 
lettin’ on like I’d come a-purpose; an’ whiles they was leadin’ me down 
through the village, pretty soon there was a buck that give a holler, an’ he 
run out an’ grabbed my bridle. ‘Good bye, John!’ thinks I; but then, soon 
as I looked at him, I knowed I was all right because he was the same chap 
I’d toted on my back time he broke his leg. He took me then, walkin’ 
alongside me, an’ led me up to the main lodge. 

“The old chief must ’ve been a mighty high-roller, because his lodge was 
a big one, made o’ skins that wa’n’t all smudged up with dirt; an’ there was 
dressed hides hung up in front o’ the door, all covered with picture-writin’ 
that showed what he’d done, huntin’ an’ fightin’. When I’d got out o’ my 
saddle, there was a young feller waitin’ to take my pony; an’ then me an’ 
the other chap we ducked down under the flap an’ went in the lodge. The 
chief was there, settin’ back from the door, all hunched up—a real old man, 
he was; an’ the young feller begun talkin’ to him, makin’ signs at me, an’ 
pow-wowin’ faster ’n I could listen; an’ then the chief, he got up an shook 
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hands, like he was powerful glad I'd come. The boy must ’ve told him. 

“’Twas a bully place, all fixed up. Sioux can put on a heap o’ style, 
when they set out to. Little Bear was his name, an’ he'd got things just 
about like he wanted em. There was two squaws an’ a girl settin’ off to 
one side, doin’ somethin’ with beads an’ quills on a big piece o' buckskin. 
They wa’n't so dummed greasy an’ frowsy as most Indian women is, neither ; 
they had their hair slicked up, an’ their clothes was made out o’ clean skins, 
with all manner o’ trinkets. The squaws wa’n’t no great shakes for looks; 
but the girl was about the prettiest Indian I'd ever seen, I'll say that for her. 
She'd got high cheeks, like Indians; but her nose wa’n’t all squashed out 
over her face, nor her eyes little an’ mean an’ pinched up. Her skin had a 
kind of a yeller cast to it, an’ her eyes was the kind you can see things in— 
wide open, most like a baby’s. I figured it out there must be French blood 
in her, a while back. "Taint no-ways uncommon to see French signs in 
tribes that was mixed up with them trappers; an’ some o’ the reddest In- 
dians ow the prairies has got French names. That’s how it happened. 
Truth is, | wa’n’t a bit sorry, lookin’ at her; it helped mighty well to pass 
the time whiles the old chief was settin’ there, doin’ nothin’ but keepin’ his 
mouth shut. The young feller, he’d hung ’round a while, an’ then gone out. 

“Middle o’ the afternoon the old chief he begun talkin’ to the squaws, 
tellin’ “em to get up a supper; an’ I ketched from what he said there was 
goin’ to be comp’ny. The squaws they set to work, real brisk, an’ the girl 
helpin’. They'd got no end o’ grub, tucked away here an’ there, an’ hung 
up in bags, an’ such—meat, an’ roots, an’ berries, an’ dried back-fat from 
buf'lo, an’ all that kind o’ truck; an’ one o’ the squaws she went out an’ 
ketched a big brindled dog that was runnin’ ’round front o’ the lodge, an’ 
killed it. I seen her doin’ it, an’ watched her dressin’ it an’ gettin’ it ready 
to cook. They made up a big fire, an’ you’d ’ve thought they was cookin’ 
to feed a gang o’ railroad hands. The thing that took me most was watchin’ 
that girl made dumplins. She got out a bag o’ dried choke-berries, that 
had been pounded till the seeds was all smashed up, an’ she’d take a little 
handful of *em an’ mix ’em up with a wad o’ buf'lo fat, rollin’ *em round in 
her hands till she’d got ’em the right shape, wettin’ her hands with her 
tongue to keep’ em from stickin’. I made up my mind I was goin’ to eat 
some of ’em, too. I was pleased with that girl, now I tell you. 

“That was a bully good supper, an’ I was powerful hungry, because I 
hadn’t had no dinner, an’ I ate with the best of ’em. I’d kind o’ made up my 
mind I’d skip the dog, an’ I’d try to keep my eye on the kettle they had 
him in; but I’d got flustered, an’ missed it. I ate some of everything they 
had, an’ I reckon I got dog along with the rest; I swear I couldn’t tell the 
dif'rence. There was some o’ the things that wa’n’t like I’d been used to— 
tasted as if they hadn’t had their faces washed for a good spell; but that 
didn’t make no dif'rence, I ate *em. I ate a mess o’ the girl’s dumplin’s, 
too; I was bound I would, if it killed me; but my insides never made a kick. 

“Whiles we was eatin’, Little Bear he’d been cuttin’ tobacco for the 
smoke, an’ soon as we was done he took a big red pipe an’ filled it, an’ there 
was a boy standin’ behind him that lit it; an’ Little Bear he mumbled some 
words over it, like they do, and blowed smoke all round, an’ up an’ down; an’ 
then he passed it to me, an’ I done like him, an’ passed it on to the feller be- 
yond me. I didn’t say my prayers, though, like he’d done; I only said, solemn 
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as I could, I says, ‘Lordy, what’s comin’ next?’ an’ I wanted to laugh, it 
seemed so plum foolish, only I didn’t dast. When they was done with the 
smoke, Little Bear he looked round a minute, an’ then he stood up an’ be- 
gun to make a speech. Land, land! how he did lay it on! I felt like a fool. 
settin’ there. He told about that leg business, makin’ it sound real nice, 
like in a story-book; an’ he said if I did have a white face, | had a man’s 
heart, anyways. He said he’d been thinkin’ a heap since I come, an’ he’d 
made up his mind ’twould be a mighty good move for him an’ his tribe if I 
was to be took into his fam’ly; ’twould most likely give ’em a good pull 
with gove’ment, he said, to have one o’ the Great Father’s warriors j’ined 
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in with his’n, an’ he’d been thinkin’ that after what I’d done for the boy, he 
was goin’ to give me Big Eye—that was the girl—for my wife, an’ have me 
settle down; an’ he wanted them to speak their minds, too. Wouldn't that 
kill you? It made me feel like I was the corpse at a wake. I just set there, 
with my mouth hangin’ open, chokin’ for some fresh air. I didn’t rightly 
sense what the rest of ’em said after that; only they got up an’ spoke their 
little pieces, like they thought ‘twas a bully scheme. By an’ by, when they'd 
all had their say, the chief he reached over an’ shook hands with me. He 
never give me a chance to say a dummed word! I was all in a sweat, an’ i 
wanted to yell. I'd ’ve give two dollars for a man’s drink o’ whiskey. 

“Well, when the pow-wow was done, Little Bear he said there was goin’ 
to be some doin’s in the dance-lodge, an’ we all went down through the vil- 
lage a piece to where there was a whalin’ big lodge set up. There'd been a 
fire built in the middle, an’ the folks was comin’ in when we got there. The 
men was squattin’ on one side, an’ the women an’ girls acrost from ‘em, 
like in a Quaker meetin’, an’ up to one end there was two or three o’ the 
critters that was painted up to beat the Dickens, an’ they had a couple o’ 
hide-drums that was to make the dance music. They was poundin’ on ’em, 
an’ singin’ a lazy, shiftless kind of a tune that I couldn’t get on to; an’ then 
pretty soon one o’ the bucks over by the door he give a ki-yi, an’ got up, 
droppin’ his blanket an’ steppin’ out ’most naked t’wards the fire; an’ then 
he danced a whirl or two by hisself, bendin’ over in the middle an’ hoppin’ 
twice on each foot. Ever see ’em dance? Looks more like a drunk chicken 
than anything else I can think of. They didn’t seem to have no reg’lar 
way ; first one would get up, an’ then another, or some times two or three 
of ’em, and hop till they got tired. By an’ by the women took a turn at 
it, too; only they went dif’rent, standin’ flat-footed, an’ see-sawin’ up an’ 
down on their toes. After while there was a string of ’em on each side, men 
an’ women, goin’ it hot-foot,acrost from each other. "T'was mightyinterestin’. 

“We'd been there an hour, I reckon, when Big Eye she got up an’ come 
over to where I was settin’, beside the chief, an’ she stood there, right in 
front o’ me, goin’ up an’ down, lookin’ at me an’ lookin’ down to the 
ground. I didn’t know what she wanted, till Little Bear he signed to me I 
was to dance with her. I wa’n’t minded to be mean, not after the way they'd 
treated me. It looked easy enough, too; so I got up an’ commenced 
hoppin’. You oughter heard them squaws cackle! I reckon I did look 
some funny, ’count o’ not, havin’ got the hang o’ it; an’, besides, I hadn’t 
took more’ n a dozen jumps till my wind gave out. “Twas a dummed sight 
harder ’n it looked. I felt like I’d run a mile over a big hill; but I wa’n’t 
goin’ to knuckle down. No, sir-ee! I kep’ on, best I could, an’ was just 
wishin’ I hadn’t et such a ter’ble big supper, when Big Eye she unhitched 
the robe she was wearin’ an’ lifted it up in her arms t’wards me. We didn’t 
stop jiggin’, but she give it a whirl, comin’ up clost to me, an’ then she slung 
it right over our heads, an’ before I knowed what she was doin’ she’d ketched 
me round the neck with her arms an’ drawed my head down an’ kissed me, 
smack! Indians are awful funny kissers, too. She took her time to it, an’ 
when I got to thinkin’ it over afterwards, I kind o’ made up my mind 
‘twa’n’t such a bad kiss; only it did taste toler’ble strong o’ buf’lo-taller an’ 
wood-smoke. When she got done, she sneaked out from under the robe, 
quick, leavin’ it hangin’ over me, an’ I was that hot and rattled I thought I 
never would get it pawed off o’ me. 
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“When I set down, they was all gruntin’ an’ laughin’, like they was mighty 
well tickled, an’ I knowed my goose was cooked, unless so be | could get 
some kind of a stand-in with Providence. I didn’t see how I was goin’ to 
do it. I was mighty glad when the dance broke up, about midnight. 

“T wa’n’t so hungry for breakfast nex’ mornin’. I hadn't forgot how my 
supper tasted yet; an’ you know a feller don’t want no breakfast them times. 
Things wa’n’t so interestin’ by daylight as they'd seemed the night before, 
neither. The squaws had just kind o’ give theirselves a lick an’ a promise, 
with their dressin’, and Big-Eye she was as bad as any of ‘em. Her hair 
wa’n’t slicked up, and she looked as if the paint she’d put on for the dance 
had all got run together, red an’ yeller. Made my mouth get all dry to 
think o’ kissin’ her then. I just set an’ watched ’em. 

“Thinkin’ didn’t seem to do me no good. After breakfast was done, the 
boy he come in from somewheres an’ told Little Bear ‘twas all right; an’ 
then Little Bear signed I was to come with him. Right over from his lodge 
was one that was new, an’ we went in. Wa’n’t nobody there; but ‘twas 
fixed up mighty handy an’ nice, with skins, an’ some cookin’ dishes, an’ 
such like; an’ my pony was tied to the rack out in front. Little Bear he 
said this lodge was mine, with his comp’ments, an’ I was to live there till 
the weddin’, and then Big-Eye would come in an’ put it to rights, when she 
was my wife. That wa’n’t the worst, neither; for pretty soon here come the 
boy, totin’ a lance, with eagle feathers hangin’ to it, an’ a hide-shield, with 
more feathers stringin’ down, an’ some scalp-locks, an’ bear-claws, all brown 
an’ battered up; an’ Little Bear he give ’em to me, an’ said they was mine. 
Know what that means? It means there wa’n’t nothin’ he could ‘ve done 
that would ’ve showed his feelin’s any more ’n that—givin’ his shield an’ 
lance to the feller that’s goin’ to marry in the fam’ly. I didn’t know what 
to say to the old man; I just stood there till he went away; an’ then I begun 
studyin’ for sure. But the inside o’ my head felt just about like a milkweed 
pod, full o’ fluff, an’ no ideas. I couldn’t see how I was goin’ to get away 
without showin’ myself with no more princ’ple than a billy-goat. 

“Then by an’ by here come Big-Eye, duckin’ down under the flap o’ my 
lodge, an’ another girl along with her. She’d got herself dusted off, an’ 
her best bib an’ tucker on; an’, by golly! I can’t think yet but she was a 
right smart lookin’ girl! There’s lots o’ fellers wouldn’t ’ve wanted nothtn’ 
better ’n to stay right where I was, an’ take my chances. Big-Eye an’ the 
other girl they come in, an’ Big-Eye she’d got a dish 0’ somethin’ she was 
carryin’ in front of her. Neither one of ‘em said a word, but she just come 
over to me an’ set the dish down, an’ then them two went an’ squatted by 
the door, waitin’ ; an’ when I'd ate, she come an’ picked up the dish an’ took 
it away. I wished she'd stayed a spell; I wanted to find out what she was 
thinkin’. Times when she looked at me, her eyes was just shinin’; an’ 
what made me feel worst, I was afeared she was coddin’ me.- You know 
a feller can stand ‘most everything but that. 

“Well, then along in the afternoon I begun to get visits from the men- 
folks. Little Bear, he come first, an’ with him was a feller leadin’ three or 
four ponies ; that was a present; an’ then another old man come, an’ he give 
me a shirt an’ breeches, made out 0’ buckskin, an’ all worked with beads, an’ 
fringed. Land, land! You ought to ’ve seen! Pretty soon the inside o’ 
my lodge looked like a junk-shop. Weddin’ presents is mighty partic’lar 
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‘*I WA'N’T SORRY A BIT LOOKIN’ AT HER.” 
Drawn by Louis Betts. 
with Indians—leastways, with Sioux; with a Sioux weddin’, the presents 
is like the buttons on a suit o’ clothes—they’re what holds the thing to- 
gether. An’ you can always tell by the presents what they think of a feller, 


too. That’s what made me feel so ornery, knowin’ I was goin’ to fool ’em 
if I could. “Iwas my place to give, too, same as them, an’ I didn’t have 
nothin’. 


That was what set me to studyin’ harder ’n ever, after they’d gone, 
an’ it helped me out. It come to me all of a sudden, an’ it made me feel like 
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findin’ a quarter in an old suit o’ clothes, that 1 didn’t know I had. Know 
what that’s like? It’s a mighty blessed feelin’. 1 just quit worryin’, and I 
waited till Big-Eye come with my supper; and then, when she'd gone, I 
got myself together an’ follered her. 

“Little Bear, he was settin’ back in his lodge, an’ two or three o’ the old 
men was with him, visitin’. Indian visits is the most unsociablest things 
you can think of; they was just settin’ there, lookin’ in the fire; an’ when | 
come in they didn’t hardly move, only when Little Bear made a place for 
me to set beside him. I didn’t want to set down; I just stood up, an’ started 
in to make my speech. “Twas the only sure-’nough speech I ever made in 
my life; but "twas a dandy! I knowed just enough Sioux talk to make it 
hang together. The women quit workin’, an’ everybody listened, an’ I 
was feelin’ like the end-man in one o’ these here minstrel shows; but their 
faces didn’t have no more look to ’em than toads. That’s what makes it so 
ticklish dealin’ with Indians; you can’t tell what they’re thinkin’, by their 
faces, any more ’n you can aclock. But when they take a shine to a feller, 
they don’t ask no questions. They just kind o’ take it for granted he’s fair 
an’ square, an’ that’s the way they done with me then. | started in with 
tellin’ °em a lingo about me an’ the Great Father down to Washin’ton, an’ 
how the Great Father had just sent me out to run an errand for him, | says, 
an’ I hadn't ’spicioned ‘twas goin’ to be my weddin’-trip, so’s I hadn’t come 
fixed. °“Twa’n’t right, I says that one o’ the Great Father’s warriors should 
get caught that-a-way, like a beggar, after what they’d done for me; an’ I 
says the Great Father would be mighty hot about it if he knowed I’d mar- 
ried Big-Eye with no more style ’n that. That was gospel true, too! So I 
says I must get the weddin’ put off till I’d got time to go down to my post 
an’ do the thing up right, accordin’ to Hoyle. I didn’t wait for “em to say 
aye, yes or no; I just says: ‘I’m goin’ down the river, an’ when I come back,’ 
I says, ‘I'll come like a man oughter come, times like this.’ 

“I don’t know why ’twas, unless because I’d done the right thing by the 
boy’s leg ; but the whole passel of ’em set like rocks till I’d got through, an’ 
then two or three o’ the old men give a grunt, like when the Meth’dists says 
‘Amen’ in meetin’, an’ Little Bear he shakes hands with me,an’ he says would 
I goin the mornin’? ‘No,’ I says, ‘I’m goin’ right now, so’s I can get back 
quicker,’ I says; an’ Little Bear he sent the boy right off to bring my pomy. 
Whiles I was waitin’, with my feet feelin’ mighty lonesome for the stirrups, 
I turned round to where Big-Eye was settin’ on the ground with the 
women, lookin’ at me. It took all the nerve I had; but I just went over to 
her an lifted her up onto her feet, an’ then I give her a bustin’ big kiss, 
right in front of ’em all. I was bound I’d be square with her on that score, 
anyway. She never blinked; she just stood lookin’ at me, an’ lookin’, an’ 
lookin’. I guess she knowed; I'll bet four dollars she knowed ; because you 
can’t fool a woman that’s got that kind o’ eyes. Her heart wa’n't broke, 
anyway! that’s the only comfort I ever got o’ the business. When she'd 
.got done lookin’ at me, she grinned, an’ then she stuck her hand down in- 
side her robe an’ pulled out this here elk’s tusk, tied to this here very string, 
an’ she reached up an’ hung it round my neck. For remembrance, she said 
it was, an’ lucky medicine. Then my pony come, an’ I shook hands with 
’em, all round, an’ jumped in the saddle an’ lit out, an’ I ain’t never seen 
none of ’em since.” 
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THE MUSIC AND THE DANCE. 


By WILLIAM B. MacHarc. 


HEOCRITUS SORBY told me this—Theocritus Sorby, square, 





and brown, and with a white line in the hair above his fore- 
head which is the side bite of a chance shot from a 49-50. 
Once he lived well and away to the eastward, where 
bridal couples now go two and two like the animals in the ark, but 
they cut a canal through his country and he came away from it. And four 
hundred miles, or a little better, to the northwest of where these things took 
place, and ninety years, or a little less, after they happened, he told me about 
them, claiming that they concerned a grandfather of his. It may be so. Since 
the year one, so Theocritus says, the Sorby family has lived in cabins ; father 
and son have in their eyes the look which comes to men who all their lives 
see God working in the woods; and therefore, as I say, it may be true. 

In that older day the cabins stood, here one and there one, with wide 
stretches between, like the steps of a long-legged man upon the sand; and 
through all of them, in the year 1812, there ran a ripple, spreading as though 
on water. Canada was not far away, you understand, and the ripple said, 
War. Peter Alvine went away, in buckskins and with his rifle on his 
shoulder, and did not come back; Amidon Palsey went away and did not 
come back; and a man came from Fort George, on Lake Ontario, where it 
was said there had been fighting; and then it was the year 1813. Still the 
ripples ran in the young blood of the cabins. 

David Sorby—here is the story from Theocritus—was waiting by a 
plow among charred stumps in a new clearing. He was fourteen years 
old, with the light eyes and dark hair which show the mixed blood, and he 
had been left to watch the horse while his father went back to the cabin. 
About him were the woods where damp moss and leaves sunk under foot 
and the woodpeckers tap—tap—tapped. And through the woods, while he 
watched his horse, a man came to him—a man with red hair. 

There was mud upon this man in strange places where no mud should 
on the back of his neck, for instance. 

“You'll lend me your horse-critter, son,” said the man. 

“T will not.” 

“Tut, tut!” 

“For what reason?” 

‘By virtue of being little an’ unable to help yourself,” said the man. And 
he unhitched the horse from the plow—he was a wide-shouldered man and 
accustomed to do as he pleased—and went away with it through the woods, 
while David followed after. 

Red rage burned in David because he was little, and could do nothing. 

“What’s it for?” he asked. 

“We're fair stuck wi’ the music in a bit of burnie, son. Ye’d not have 
the captain whustlin’ his ain music?” Then another man met them. 

“You got one?” says he. 

“T have that.” 

And they came out of the woods on to the Presque Isle road. 

Now, just here a creek crossed the trail, coming out of the woods on one 
side and going into the woods on the other; and in the creek, mired to its 
hubs, was a wagon. Men stood beside it hopelessly, the water flowing 
about their shins, and a black mouth like an O looked out upon the horses’ 
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** PETER THE DEVIL... WITH NO PLACE TO RUN TO... RAN AWAY 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 


tails. It was a gun, pounds upon pounds of gun, sitting on the wagon in 
the creek like a frog on a log. 





“Y’ auld — !” said the red-haired man. “Y’ auld, black, round- 
mouthed —-——! Have ye learned nothing while we’ve been sweating you 
through a hundred miles of woods?” 

Then they hitched David’s plowhorse with the others. “Lend a hand, 


boy,” said one of the men. And David put his hand to the wheel, while 
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the red-haired Scotchman pried at the forward end with a sapling, and, after 
a little, sucking and squelching, the wagon came free and to the bank, 
where it stood dripping. Then the men wiped their hands upon growing 
twigs, and went their way; and at the end of a mile they unhitched the 
plowhorse, and David went back to the new clearing. 

But after this the ripple was strong in the blood of David—David, four- 
teen years old, who had never seen anything. but the woods. 

In the heart of the summer, Indian Peter, Peter the Devil, Pierre le 
Diable—he had lived among F'renchmen before ever he had seen an Eng- 
lishman—stopped at the cabin. Peter the Devil had killed a man once with 
his bare hands outside the fort at Detroit. 

“B’jour,” he said. 

“B’jour,” said John Sorby. 

“Much man upon the road.” 

“So I hear.” 

“All go by Presque Isle now. Never so much man—never.” 

“So I hear.” 

“You not’ go?” 

“No.” 

“Boy not go?” 

David looked at his father. 

“No,” said John Sorby. “David’s got plenty to do right here at home. 

“Maybe stay because of Almy’s girl,” said Peter the Devil, grinning. He 
was trying to tease David. ‘That not right. Ah’ll remember I’m a young 
man. Very much love a young girl. ‘No, no, no,’ shel say. Then Ah’ll 
go fight a little. “Yes, yes, yes.’ All girl like a man, not boy.” 

“You hush up, Peter, with your foolishness,” said John Sorby, and 
Peter the Devil went away, grinning, but he too had added to the ripple. 

All this time news now and then had come to the cabins, sifting through 
the woods as though it had been through a sieve ; and very small and shape- 
less news it was by the time it had got through. Now news came again. 
Pye Ransome brought it, leaning against the door-jamb until it had been 
told. There had been fighting at Sackett’s Harbor. David slipped off 
down to the creek, where they had pulled the gun out of the mud. Away 
from the creek, still cut by ruts, stretched the Presque Isle trail. 

And that day, with a word to no one, David went away. 

There were more people at Presque Isle than Presque Isle had ever seen 
before. There were cabins where men slept, and there were shacks of 
branches where men slept, and there were places where men slept with no 
covering at all. And there were men from General Harrison’s army, and 
there were brown-necked, hard-handed seamen from the salt waters, and 
men of the woods like those David had seen all his life, and Indians and 
their squaws. Peter Alvine was there, and Amidon Palsey, and Peter the 
Devil. And—strangest of all sights to the men of the woods and the men 
of the lakes alike—there were square-rigged vessels such as most of them 
had never seen before, three of them brigs; and far and away, where the 
lake was blue and the sky was blue, were white sails—that good man Cap- 
tain Robert Heriot Barclav, no less, watching that none came out of 
Presque Isle, neither schooner, brig nor fishing boat, to make trouble for 
the king’s subjects on the king’s waters or the king’s shores. 
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Here were sights indeed for David Sorby, who had never seen anything 
but the woods. 

Now, all men know how Captain Robert Heriot Barclay went away for a 
minute ; and how, when his white sails showed no more on the horizon, those 
at Presque Isle, pausing neither day nor night, set themselves to float their 
vessels over the bar, and failed, and wiped the sweat from their eyes and 
tried again ; and how Captain Barclay came back just a little too late; and 
how at Presque Isle they got the guns into their ships at last, and sailed 
away after Captain Barclay—Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and his 
men, the brown-necked seamen from the salt waters, and the fresh-water 
sailors of the lakes, and the soldiers, and a half hundred or so men of the 
woods, who had volunteered to go, and perhaps an Indian or two; for Peter 
the Devil went with them—at least so Theocritus tells me. But what all 
men do not know, and what I did not know until Theocritus told me, is 
that into the Scorpion, along with Peter the Devil, went that same round- 
mouthed long-32 which David Sorby had helped to dragup out of the mud 
and the red-haired Scotchman who had pried with a sapling. 

He was a friend of David’s by now, this red-headed Scotchman. David 
had recalled himself to him at the earliest opportunity. 

“Tut! are you the lad wi’ the pleugh?” said the Scotchman. And he 
shared his dinners with David. 

Here was life, here was what people saw who went away from home! 

So, when the guns had been got in, and the powder was in, a mighty 
secret was confided to the Scotchman by David, which was nothing less 
than that he, David Sorby, ought to go too. 

“Hoot!” said the Scotchman. 

But there was-no ridicule in the exclamation, only surprise. And David 
went—listed perhaps as an able man, perhaps as a boy, perhaps not listed 
at all. And the Scorpion—she was eighty-six tons, if you care for facts, a 
little larger than a wooden shoe—went out on the lake, with Sailing Master 
Stephen Champlin standing with his feet wide apart upon her deck. 

“Do all boats tip like this?” said David Sorby. 

“The flat-sided, kettle-bottomed ————!” said the Scotchman—he was 
used to sea-going ships which have some depth—‘“wi’ two guns on her deck 
she’s like to turn turtle in a calm. Dinna breathe so hard against the sails, 
son; ye'll tip her over.” 

They went out, as I said, with the little waves rustling against their sides 
and falling from their cutwaters like crumpled lace, while away and afar 
there was nothing but lake and sky, fringed to the southward by an edge 
of wood; and they found Captain Barclay, as the books will tell you, and 
came down upon him in a long, ragged line—nine of them. David Sorby 
and Peter the Devil stood and watched the ships ; and Sailing Master Cham- 
plin, with his head raised and his hands behind him, stood and watched; 
and the men watched, with their chins pushed forward and their nostrils 
stretched. And the straining of the cordage, which was no louder than be- 
fore, had become in their ears a shriek,the rustle of the waters was a roar, 
but above all other sounds every man could hear his neighbor breathing. 

“Afraid, boy?” asked Peter the Devil, grinning. 

David shook his head. He thought he was not afraid. 
Then suddenly a very strange thing happened. A patch of white ap- 
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peared against the side of the british flagship; over the water came a deep 
hoarse roar, which wrapped them like a blanket, and on the Scorpion’s lee 
beem there appeared in the water a trough like a plowed furrow, whose 
edges seemed to stand tense as the strings of a guitar for seconds before 
they flowed back again; and when David looked, the thing which made the 
trough had died far to the stern in a shower of spray. 

The red-haired Scotchman turned and winked at David Sorby. 

Again the white puff showed against the flagship’s side, but this time 
there was no furrow in the sea, but from their starboard quarter where the 
Lawrence lay there came a crash as though the Lawrence had broken in two. 

“Ready, men,” said Sailing Master Stephen Champlin. 

And suddenly the Scorpion hid herself in smoke, and leaped and cried and 
wallowed in the sea; the long-32 had opened its mouth and spoken. 

Again the red-haired Scotchman—as he stepped back from the gun he 
stopped to scratch his wrist—winked at David Sorby. 

But David did not see it. The heart of David Sorby had grown small 
within him. And he looked at Peter the Devil, and saw that Peter the Devil 
shook. They were of the woods, you understand—through generations 
they had been of the woods, and one of them was a_boy. But Peter the 
Devil, where the black pines stood like masts, where twigs cracked under 
foot and the air smelled of earth, where his own people had lived, and had 
fought their fights, and had dyed the ground with their blood, and Peter 
the Devil, crouching behind a tree-trunk, was a devil indeed. But here 
he looked about him and the lake was flat—no ambush from which to fight, 
no cover to make possible retreat—and across the flatness of the lake death 
rolled upon him, and the thunder of the guns was the Big Thunder. 

Then Amidon Palsey, serving at the gun near which they stood—Amidon 
Palsey, whom David had known all his life—threw his hands above his 
head, and spun upon his heels, and fell upon the deck; for an instant his 
feet drum, drum, drummed against the planks ; then he was Amidon Palsey 
no longer, and a wide, red blot spread itself away from him to leeward. 
Then Roger Church, beneath whose blanket David had slept, staggered 
toward them through smoke and crouched for shelter by the rail, and no 
man could have told that it was Roger Church, for half his face below the 
eyes was gone, and his teeth grinned at them from raw flesh. 

And in the noise of the guns the knees of Peter the Devil, who had killed 
a man with his bare hands outside the fort at Detroit, were loosened, and, 
with no place to run to, and no place to hide in safer than the place in which 
he stood—he ran away. David Sorby saw him go. 

“Lend me a hand, boy,” said a voice close by David's ear. 

It was the same tone, no sharper, no more urgent, than the man had 
used who asked him to help with the wagon; but this man was trying to tie 
a strip of cloth around an arm from which blood flowed. 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t, I can’t!” cried David. Then the man cursed him, 
and David turned away; and there before him stood Sailing Master Ste- 
phen Champlin, with his feet wide apart and the wind blowing in his hair. 

Now, the blood of David Sorby was not the blood of Peter the Devil. 
Men who had given David Sorby their blood had gone down to the swan’s- 
bath in the long ships, hanging their round shields along the sides; with 
horned helmets upon their heads and outlandish armor of bull’s hide on 
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AT THE SCAFFOLD STAIR. gI 
their bodies, they had met the rush of the Roman legions; and on little 
mounds in all the lands where the foot of man has ever pressed they haa 
stood shoulder to shoulder and died, with their teeth set hard and the nails 
cutting into their flesh, but they had not cried out and they had not run 
away. And when David saw Sailing Master Stephen Champlin standing with 
a quiet face, while the air throbbed and reeked with the shock and fumes of 
guns, and the Scorpion shivered’as though she were pounding upon rocks, 
he looked for the red-haired Scotchman, McNally. And MeNally, black 
with powder, turned upon him eyes which looked as though there were red 
spectacles before them, and winked again. Then David Sorby remem- 
bered that there were things to be done. 

And when McNally seized him by the shoulder as he passed, and said :-— 

“Are ye afeard, lad?” 

David Sorby answered: “No.” And told the truth. 

You may read in the history books what doings there were that day 
aboard the Scorpion; how, while on their lee beam, Perry fought the 
Lawrence until the sand he had put upon her decks to keep them from get- 
ting slippery flowed with blood from the scuppers as she rolled, and no aid 
could be given to the wounded because the surgeons were needed at the 
guns—that same long-32 on the Scorpion upset down the hatchway; and 
what destruction it worked; and what men showed themselves men, and 
who did not. These things are not in the story, as it was told me by Theo- 
critus. His was only the story of David Sorby, who was not afraid. 

When the trouble was all over, they found Peter the Devil hidden away as 
far below as he could get in so shallow a craft, and dragged him out, looking 
not like a devil at all. But who are we to blame him for hiding? 
of the red man are not the ways of the white. 

“He was brave in the woods,” it was explained to me by Theocritus Sorby. 
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With lace of gold upon his coat, The headsman waited, cowled and grim, 
And powder on his wavy hair, With stains of crimson on his sark; 
A conrtly smile upon his lip, But o’er her slender hand he bent, 
He paused beside the scaffold stair. “Let me go first, the way is dark.” 
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Drawn by Margaret E. Clark, 


Though both are dust for many a year, 
These lovers of a troubled time, 
Yet count and lady live 
to-day 
In sweet romance and 
silver rhyme. 
Among the ghosts of 
blood and death 
They shine with love’s 
undying spark, 
His words upon _ the 
scaffold-stair— 
“Let me go first, the 
way is dark.” 


Drawn by Margare E. Clark. 








She wore a filmy ker- 
chief crossed, 
A flowered gown 
of rich brocade; 
Her silken slippers, 
sewn with pearls, 
By prison floors 
were soiled and 
frayed. 
When last they met 
his ribboned lute 
Made. music in a 
moonlit park; 
But now their love 
had come to this, 
“Let me go first, 
the way is dark.” 


She gathered close 
the kerchief’s 
fold, 

To hide the beating 
of her heart; 
But answered softly 
as he went, 

*Tis but a moment 
that we part.” 
The crowd grew dim, 
and far away 
She seemed to hear 
a morning lark; 

And all his song was 
set to words— 

“Let me go first, 
the way is dark.” 
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LE MOYNE’S FUN MAKING. 


By CLARA Morris, 









URIN 1G the rehearsal of ‘‘L’Arti- ~& REPORTER 
cle 47” I had enjoyed but one sin- de npectidni 
gle, hearty laugh—a statement that ME UP THE 


goes far to show my distressed state of AVENUE. 
mind, for, generally speaking, that is an 
oo unusual day which does not bring along 
with its worry, work and pain some bub- 
ble of healing laughter. 
It was a joke of Mr. LeMoyne’s own 
special brand that found favor in my 
. eyes, and a place in my memory. 
Any one who has ever served under 
Mr. Daly can recall the astounding list 
of rules printed in fine type all down the 
backs of his contracts. The rules touch- 
ing on forfeits seemed endless. For be- 
ing late—for a stage wait—for lack of 
courtesy—for gossiping—for wounding’a 
companion’s feelings, each had its sepa- 
rate forfeiture. For addressing the man- 
ager on business outside of his office, I 
remember, was considered worth five 
dollars for a first offense and more for 
a second. 
Most of these rules ended with: “Or 
discharge, at the option of the manager. 
But it was well known that the mortal 
offense was the breaking that rule whose 
very first forfeit was five dollars or dis- 
charge, at the option, 
_ ete.; that rule forbid- 
_ding the giving to 
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outsiders of any stage 
| \.- 4%} information whatever 
}\| touching the plays in hard to get me to explain its meaning, but I 
iW “2"| schearsal — their 2S anxious not to be discharged at the op- 
‘ | I} names. scenes length tion of the manager r,and declined toe xplain. 
| @ dy strength or story: Many of the company received notes asking 
| \ > | ie and to all these the meaning of the title. At Mr. Le- 
; i many, many rules Moyne’s house there boarded a walking 
any, Ss. . 
on the backs ofour ‘terrogation point of a woman. She 


contracts, we as- wished to know what “L’ Article 47” 
sented and sub- ™eant—she would know! She tried Nr. 
: scribed our amus- Harkins—Mr. Harkins said he didn’t 
ed or amazed know. She tossed her head and tried 
selves. Mr. Crisp—Mr. Crisp patiently _ elab- 
When the rately explained just why he could not 
new French give her any information. 
play “L’Ar- She implied he did not know a lady 
ticle 47,” was When he saw one, and fell upon Mr. Le- 
announced, Moyne, tired, hungry, suavely sardonic. 
the title He was, she assured him, a gentleman of 


‘\\  arousedany the old school; he would know how to re- 
amount of C¢ive a lady’s request and honor it, and 
\Y curiosity. LeMoyne rose to the occasion 
soe A report- A large benevolence sat upon his brow, 
—-= er, ae as assuring her, that though he ran the 


one day, should she have her will. He asked her 


we matinee isk of discharge for her fair sake, yet 
pee 
WY followed if she had ever seen a Daly contract— 
‘ 
4 


/\ meupthe and the bridling, simpering idiot replied: 
AR >> ha r avenue ‘She had seen several, and such numbers 
FY trying of silly rules she had never seen before, 
“ haath scl cia 08 and—” 

cae ere Soar “That’s it,” blandly broke in LeMoyne 
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—‘there’s the explanation of the whole 
thing—see? ‘L’Article 47’ is a five act 
dramatization of the ‘47th Rule’ on 
Daly’ s contract. 

“Did you ever!” gasped the woman. 

“No,” said LeMoyne, reaching for 
bread, “I never did, but Daly’s up to 
anything, and he’d discharge me like a 
shot if he should ever hear of this.” 

It was almost impossible to get Mr. 
Daly to laugh at an actor’s joke—he was 
too generally at war with them, and he 
was too often the object of the jest; but 
he did laugh once, at one of the solemn 
frauds perpetrated on me by the same 
Le Moyne. 

On the 125th performance of “Di- 
vorce,” I had “stuck dead,” as the say- 
ing is. Not a word could I find of my 
speech. I was cold—hot—cold again. I 
clutched Mrs. Gilbert’s hand—I whis- 
pered frantically: “What is it? Oh, what 
is the word?” 

But horror on horror! In my fall I 
had dragged her down with me. She, 
too, was bewildered—lost! “I don't 
know,” she murmured. There we were, 
all at sea! 

After an awful wait I walked over and 
asked Captain Lynde (Mr. Louis James) 
to come on, and the scene continued 
from that point. I was angry—shamed. 
I had never stuck in all my life before— 
not even in my little- girl days. Mr. 
Daly was, of course, in front. He came 
rushing back to inquire—to — scold. 
Everyone joked me about my probable 
five-dollar forfeit. Well, next night 
came, and at that exact line I did it 
again. Of course that was an expression 
of worn-out nerves, but it was humiliat- 
ing in the extreme. Mr. Daly, as it hap- 
pened, was attending an opening else- 
where, and did not witness my second 
fall from grace. 

Then came LeMoyne to me—big and 
grave and kind. His plump face, with 
the shiny spots on the cheek bones fairly 
exuding sympathetic commisgration. He 
led me aside, he lowered his voice, he 
addressed me gently: “You stuck again, 
didn’t you Clara? Too bad! Too bad! 
And of course you apprehend trouble 
with Daly! I’m awfully sorry—ten dol- 
lars is such a haul on one week’s salary 
—but see here! I’ve got an idea that 
will help you out—if you care to listen 
to it?” 

I looked hard at him, but the wretch 
has a front of brass. His benevolence 
was touching. I said eagerly: “Yes— 
I do care, indeed, to listen—what is the 
idea?’ 

He beamed with affectionate interest, 
as he said, impressively: “Well now, you 
know that a bad stick generally costs 
five dollars in this theater?” 

“Yes,” I groaned. 

“And you stuck awfully last night?” 





“Yes,” I admitted. 

“Then to-night you go and repeat the 
offense—but there is where I see hope 
for you. Daly is not here—he does not 
know what you have done. Watch, then, 
for his coming. This play is so long, he 
will be here before it is over. Go to his 
private office at once—get ahead of every 
one else—do you understand? Approach 
him—affably and frankly—tell him your- 
self that you have unfortunately stuck 
again, and then offer him the two sticks 
for eight dollars. If he’s a gentleman, 
and not a Jew, he'll accept your pro- 
posal.” 

Just what remarks I made to my sym- 
pathetic friend, LeMoyne, at the end of 
that speech I cannot now recall—if any 
one else can, I can only say I was not 
a church member then—and let them 
pass at that. But when I opened my en- 
velope next salary day, and saw my full 
week’s earnings there, I went to Mr. 
Daly’s office and told him of my two 
sticks, and of LeMoyne’s proposed offer, 
and for once he laughed at an actor’s 
joke. 
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MY. HEAD. 





eee BUTLER BRAVVAN. 


Y head is like a Factory, 
The Windows are my eyes; 
The Furnace is my mouth,—you see 
I feed it meats or pies. 


And when its Hunger I appease 
My Head will do its share, 

Sometimes producing Rhymes like these 
And sometimes only Hair. 


BUTLER BRANNAN, 











ECAUSE her 

maid was ill, 

Miss Eleanor 
van Somerindyck was 
obliged one August 
evening, to come to 
town alone from Scar- 
boro’ by a train which 
arrived at the Grand 
Central Station at 
eight o’clock. 

She was a very pret- 
ty girl, and an heiress 
“ DOLLAR'N A HALF, tO boot, but she had 

Miss.” some common-sense, 

and instead of allow- 

ing herself,to be snapped up by the first 

clamoring hackman that attacked her from 

the curb, she threw her golf cloak over her 

arm, and held a little auction. ‘‘Washing- 
ton Square,”’ she said, ‘‘One Dollar.”’ 

“Dollar ’n a half, miss,” cried some. 
“Make it one an’ a quarter,” said others, 
almost without interrupting their frog- 
like cry of, “Keb! Keb! Keb!” “Here 
you are for a dollar, miss!” called the 
driver of a hansom,.from his seat. As 
she passed through the line to his car- 
riage, she heard one of the cabbies say 
to another: “Who’s that feller any how? 
blamed if he isn’t a —”’ “Scab, I sup- 
pose,” she said to herself. But the han- 
som was a very nice one, and the horse 
a beauty. She loved horses; the man 
drove well. She enjoyed seeing them 
do their work. 

At Thirty-second street and Madison 
avenue a man waved his cane and called 
out: “Ho! Thomas, pull up, I say.” 

The driver flicked his horse, but the 
man sprang forward and took it by the 
bridle. “Thomas,” said the man, “if you 
are going to drive for me you must obey 
orders.” 

“Ves, sir,” said the cabman. Then the 
man, who had on a dress suit and a stick 
in his hand, a cigar in his mouth, and a 
covert coat over his arm, threw away 
the cigar, got in, and said: “Drive on!” 
Thomas obeyed 

Even a less clever girl than Eleanor 
might have seen what the matter was, 
but a less clever girl might have been 
disconcerted. She opened the battle her- 
self. 

“IT suppose this is your own private 
hansom,” she said, “and that your coach- 
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“WASHINGTON SQUARE, ONE DOLLAR.” 


A LESSON IN MANNERS. 


man, thinking you were out of town, has 
tried to turn an honest penny, by picking 
up a few fares on his own hook.” 

The man, whose name was Alfred 
Langdon, had expected to have things 
all his own way, with the unlawful occu- 
pant of his own trap, for he had under- 
stood the situation at once, when he 
had recognized Thomas coming down 
the avenue. 

“I suppose he did,” he said 

“And do you think,” Miss Van Somer- 
indyck continued, “that because I in- 
nocently mistook your carriage for a 
cab, it gives you the right to get in 
while I am in it, and order your coach- 
man to drive on?” 

“It is my trap,” said Langdon, weakly. 

“What difference does that make?” 

“All the difference, I should think.” 

“TI don’t agree with you,” said Miss 
Somerindyck. 

“What do you think I ought to have 
done?” asked Langdon, with some hu- 
mility. 

“One of two things; either you should 
have put me out on the sidewalk, as you 
had a right to do, or, if you were going 
to let me stay in your carriage at all, 
you should not have got in yourself 
without my permission.” 

Langdon was silent for a moment 

“You are right,” he said, “I owe you 
an apology.” He poked up the flap with 
his cane. “Pull up at the corner, 
Thomas,” he said. 

“Which are you going to do?” Eleanor 
asked. ‘ 

“My name is Alfred Langdon,” he 
said, “and I have great pleasure in put- 
ting the hansom entirely at your dis- 
posal.” : 

“You are some sort of a cousin of 
Mrs. Jones Renwick?” she inquired. 

“T am,” said Langdon. ‘Would you 
mind telling me your name?” 

“T should have had no objection what- 
ever, at first. But I am not sure that 
good | manners require me to tell you 
now. 

“You are very hard on me,” said Lang- 
don. 

The hansom drove up at the curb. 
“Don’t get out,” said Eleanor: and, had 
he been looking at her, Langdon might 
have seen a mischievous twinkle in her 
eyes. “Now that you are here,” she went 
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on, “if you are not in any great hurry, I 
shall ask you to do me a favor. I am 
going to my aunt’s. She sails for 
Europe tomorrow. She is very particu- 
lar, and would be annoyed at my driving 
about alone in cabs, at night. If I could 
say you brought me down, it might save 
me a scolding.” 

gs | am only too delighted,” said Lang- 
don, “and I shall take the permission as 
a sign that you have forgiven me. Where 
shall I tell him to 
x0?”’ 

‘*He knows,” said 
Eleanor. 

“Drive on, Thom- 
as,’’ Langdon called. 

“Isaw what had - 
happened at once,”’ 
said Eleanor. [7 

“So did I,” said | 
Langdon. ’ 

“And you thought 
you would amuse 
yourself at the ex- 
pense of ‘Thomas’s 
fare? 

“I’m afraid I must admit that.’ 

“If it had been Amy Taylor, she 
would have burst into tears, and 
then where would you have been ?”’ 

“You know her?” 

“Yes, very well!” 

“Strange, I can’t place you,” 
said Langdon. 

‘‘Not at all. I’ve been abroad a 
great deal, and then—”’ 

“And then what?” 

“I live very quietly with my 
mother, in the country. She is an 
invalid, I never came out.”’ 

“Where do you live?” 

“At Scarboro’.” 

“I can’t imagine who you are.” 

‘Let me see if Ican help you. Do 
you remember about twelve years ago, 
small girl of eight, who tried to Simb 
over the iron railing of Gramercy Park, 
but got caught by her dress, and hung 
there, till a big boy came along and took 
her down?” 

“Yes! I do very well! Was that you?” 

“T’m afraid it was!” 

“Did I know your name then?” 

“Only as Nellie, I fancy. My name is 
Eleanor.” 

“Nellie? Eleanor? Nellie?” 

“No use!” laughed Eleanor. “And now 
here we are. Will you ring the bell, 
please?” 

Langdon got out. Eleanor pushed up 
the flap. ‘“Here’s your dollar, Thomas,” 
she said, “you'll catch it to-morrow. 
Don’t wait for Mr. Langdon; go back 
to the stable.” 

Thank you, kindly, Miss,” said 
Thomas. “Say a good word for me, 
Miss, to Mr. Langdon. It’s the first 
time; on my word, Miss.” 


- When they got into the 
house, Thomas drove away. 

Mrs. Renwick received them 
cordially. “It was lucky you 
found Alfred at the station, 
Eleanor,” she said. ‘Girls 
should never go _ about 
alone in cabs at night. 
Much better even 
take a car. Why, a 
man once got right 
into the cab with 
your Aunt Julia. To 
be sure he was a gen- 
tleman, and got out 
at once, but she was 
dreadfully fright- 
ened.” 

Thomas did _ not 
feel happy when he 
called for orders next 
day. Instant dismis- 
sal was what he 
deserved and ex- 
pected, but he was 
mistaken. 

“What am =I 
paying you, 
Thomas?” asked 
his master. 

“Fifty dollars. 
sir,” said Thomas. 

“Make it sixty. 
and don’t take out 
the horses. with- 
out orders.” 

“Thank you 
kindly, sir,” said 
Thomas. “I know 
it was not right.” 

“No, it was not 
right,” said Lang- 
“anp THEN don. “But I hope 

wuat?’ I Shall be able to 

5 make it right one 




























of these days.”’ 

And you have only to see Thomas tak- 
ing Master Alfred and Miss Eleanor 
Langdon to school, in a neat little omni- 
bus, to feel sure, that, after all, on that 
August evening, Thomas had done the 
right thing. Peter Henry. 
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ALSO RAN. 


HE betting ring man of the Chronicle 

} strolled into the press stand for a mo- 

ment’s breathing spell, and to report 
to his chief. 

“How are they selling?” asked the 
Standard man, as he carelessly ab- 
stracted a bag of tobacco from the side 
pocket of the Star man, filled his pipe 
and returned the bag to its place. 

“Like hot cakes, on the Cornhill 
race,” was the reply. “Willie Wunk is 
favorite, but some wise guys are plung- 
ing on Mollie Marks until they have 
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forced her up to pretty near even terms. 
It’s between ‘em, I guess. Black Gem is 
down to 20 to 3, and Empty Rib is only 
fetching 18 to 5. They've gone wrong I 
guess.” 

“Is the Willie horse all right?” 

“So they say, but the old man has 
pulled the Carroll boy down off him, and 
put Thornton up. 

“Thornton, eh? 
Thornton. 
Carroll?” 

“Nobody knows. Wouldn’t lick Willie 
enough, I hear. Anyway he’s pulled him 
down and kicked him out of the stable 


besides. 

“Tough luck for Carroll. That kid 
can ride all right, though. Is he here?” 

“Yes; that man Quimby snapped him 

‘up, I hear, and he’s going to put him on 
Quimby Lou—Yes—See? There goes 
the board. They're all going to start 
except Dunder and Blitzen. That gives 
Quimby Lou a chance for last place. 
She and Dunder and Blitzen usually get 
just inside the flag, you know, neck and 
neck, with Lou a short nose to the good. 
The boys will miss them 

“What in the name of Austerlitz does 
that man Quimby keep starting that Lou 
mare for, with no earthly show this side 
of Sedan?” asked the solemn-looking, 
fat reporter, slowly and much more 
forcefully than can be here expressed. 

“Poor Quimby! He’ll start her no 
more after this, I’m thinking. They say 
he’s about all in. If he gets her back to 
Old Kaintuck, he’ll do well. It’s more 
than likely he'll have to sell her to a 
cabman to get himself back. But, so 
long! I must get back to the sweating mob.”’ 

Over in the saddling paddock a tall, 
dark-haired young man, with a worried 
look, was talking earnestly to a slim lit- 
tle fellow in riding clothes. “I tell you, 
sir,” he was saying, “it’s driving me 
crazy. The mare is all right. These 
fools don’t know enough to ride her, 
that’s all. I’ve tried them most all that 
I could get, and none of them can keep 
her going. I believe you can ride her, 
Carroll. I thought so the minute I heard 
of what your trouble with Bixby was 

about.” 

“Why? Won't she stand the whip?” 
asked the boy. 

“She’s never had to—never! Just the 
lightest touch, maybe, or a slash in the 
air. She’s a thoroughbred, I tell you, if 
she isn’t handsome.’ 

“She never showed much, but I’ll ride 
her for you,” remarked the boy, care- 
lessly glancing at the mare as she was 
led by. 

“Don't go into it like that, boy, don’t 
do it,” said the owner, excitedly, grasp- 
ing the lad by the arm. “You can’t un- 
derstand how much this race means to 
me. If I lose this race I— 


That’s a cinch for 
What was the matter with 
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“Lose!” exclaimed the boy. ‘Why 
you don’t expect me to win on her, do 
you? Onher? Why, she’ s never more’n 
got around the corner. 

‘But she can! She can!” 
man, and bending down, 
and earnestly into the ear of the 
freckled, wizen-faced lad. The rider lis- 
tened with more attention, and appeared 
to be getting interested. 


cried the tall 
he talked long 


Suddenly he turned and grasped the 
hand of the excited owner. I'm glad 
you told me all this, Mr. Quimby,” he 
said. “About the girl, an’ the farm, an’ 
all. You don’t know me very well, 


never said ten words to you balers, > 


to give it to you good and straight, [ 4 
didn’t expect to do a thing today. but mt 
set in the saddle and draw pay; but I tell 
you now, fair, I’m going to do the best i} 
I know for you, and if you know’d me if 
better you'd know that when Billy Car- i 
roll says that, it’s on the dead.” i 


The handsome, haggard-faced South- 
erner and the shrewd, crafty race-track 
boy understood each the other, and they 
shook hands solemnly. 

There was a burst of laughter and 
some rather derisive applause as the 
mare was cantered past the stands for 
her warming up, but Billy = clinched 
his teeth, looked straight ahead and paid 
no attention. He jogged the mare slowly 
entirely around the track, getting ac- 
quainted with her on the way. Her can- 
tering gate was stiff and wungraceful. 
Billy didn’t feel encouraged, but there 

was determination in his eye now, 
and he was studying his mount 
like a lesson. 
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‘* THE TWO MARES CAN FIGHT IT OUT.” 
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Thornton, on Willie Wunk, swept by 
in the Bixby colors, and Billy looking 
straight ahead swore fluently, and 
vowed things with lurid words. 

Quimby Lou had drawn No. 4 in the 
second rank, which looked like a clear 
case of pocket at the first turn, with 
Mollie Marks, No. 5, and Willie Wunk 
at the pole up ahead. 

Six times the gate flew up on false 
starts. Billy watched the fretting of 
Willie Wunk, and grinned. As _ for 
Quimby Lou, she might have been at 
home in her Kentucky pasture so far as 
excitement was concerned. Had she re- 
alized the odds against her in the bet- 
ting, she could not have seemed more 
ludicrously indifferent. 

Suddenly Billy, with practiced eye, 
saw an almost perfect alignment. He 
swung the mare around, and with the 
quickness of an expert straightened her 
away in full stride just as the gate swung 
up ona perfect start. 

In an instant Billy realized what the 
past failures with the mare had been. A 
long lead discouraged her. She must be 
in the fight from the start. He saw a 
gap in the front rank and pushed her 
into it. He was neck and neck with the 
leaders as they passed the lawn. Bill 

could 4 
most hear 
the wise 
track men 
remark on 
it asa fool- 










































SHE GREETED HIM CORDIALLY.” 


ish, grand-stand play, but he did not care. 
He believed that he was right. 

Round the first turn they went, crowd- 
ing Willie Wunk for the pole, and los- 
ing less than half of a length. At the 
second turn Willie Wunk increased it to 
a length, and as they turned into the 
back stretch Mollie Marks suddenly 
shoved her nose up to the front, third 
from the pole, with the rest bunched 
close behind. 

It was a different mare that Billy was 
on now, from the disheartened, mishan- 
dled animal who had staggered through 
other races. There was the lust of 
speed in her eyes, as, with head low and 
neck outstretched, she hurled along, her 
awkward canter changed to a strong, 
powerful, springing run; and Billy’s 
heart went up as he felt the strength 
and nerve that was in her. 

Inch by inch they fight up the stretch. 
Willie Wunk is not increasing his lead, 
but Mollie Marks, well in hand, and 
without spur or whip, is poking her nose 
farther and farther toward the front. 
The rear guard has formed its bunch, but 
Black Gem and Empty Rib are not with 
it, for, in spite of the odds against them, 
they are close behind the leaders, strug- 
gling to be in the place fight at the 
finish. 

In the stands they are saying, “That 
Quimby mare can never stand the pace,” 
and in the race Billy is fearing the same 
thing and trying not to believe it. The 
turn is close ahead, and Billy suddenly 

resolves to round it in the lead, if pos- 
sible. He loosens up on the mare and 
calls to her. She responds in a way 
that surprises him. In a half dozen 
bounds she has shoved her nose clean 
in front. She drops back only to even 
terms as the last turn is rounded, and 
as they settle into the stretch a double 
blanket would cover the five leaders. 
On they rush. The gallant Mollie 
Marks is responding nobly to the last 
call, and she springs to the front with 
a bound and holds the lead. Billy, 
who knows Willie Wunk as though 
he were a brother, sees Thornton 
bring down his whip viciouslv again 
and again, and knows that it is all up 
with the favorite. 

The two mares can fight it out; 
but no—what crazy thing is this? 
Empty Rib. pressed by Black Gem, 
creepin gup on the outside. Willie 
Wunk has dropped back and Billy 
swings the mare in to the pole. The 
two other long shots have pulled up 
even. Yes, they are a little ahead, 
and Mollie Marks is gaining. 

Things look desperate. The wire is 
close ahead—and the howling thou- 

_ sand—and Mr. Quimby—f he had only 
known the mare longer. What shall 
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he do? Something. and quickly. He stead- 
ies the mare a bit and touches her lightly 
with the whip. She puts on a scant 
ounce more speed, but her ears settle 
closer to her head and she swings her 
nose dangerously. There is but one 
other way that Billy knows, and he 
brings the lash down desperately again 
and again, and again on his own thinly- 
clad leg with savage force. It has the 
effect. The mare responds, and in the 
last dozen bounds plunges to the lead by 
a short head under the wire, _— 
Empty Rib and Black Gem are neck and 
neck for third place. 

And as Billy struggles from the arms 
of a half-crazed southern gentleman and 
into the comfortable prominence of the 
floral horseshoe it occurs to him that 
the stern old world, which sometimes 
seems so blue and gloomy, is, after all, 
on occasion, quite worth while. 

CHARLES Newton Hoop. 
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THE PRESIDING ELDER. 


ISS HATTIE LAMB had taught the 
M Three Mile River School for fifteen 
years, and she intended, if the Lord 
spared her and the committee continued 
to hire her, to go on teaching it for a 
number of years to come. This, at least, 
was what she had written the week be- 
fore on eight sheets of her best letter- 
paper, and addressed to the Rev. Charles 
Treadwell, Marseilles, Indiana. 

It was Wednesday afternoon. . The 
schoolroom was quiet—for a schoolroom 
—with only the buzzing of the flies 
around the stovepipe wires, and the rust- 
ling of paper, and the shuffling of rest- 
less feet. 

Miss Lamb sat at her desk, reading 
once more the telegram that the station- 
agent had sent up by one of the chil- 
dren that morning. It had lain at the 
station over night, because no one hap- 
pened to be going past her house. 

‘Am coming on. Expect to arrive 
Wednesday 3.50 p. m.—C. T.” 

Her hand was a little unsteady as she 
slipped the paper back into the envel- 
ope. 
How well she remembered the Sun- 
day afternoon, years ago, when he had 
told her of his purpose to become a 
minister. 

That was the first breach. She did not 
want him to be a minister, did not think 
him fitted for the ministry, and said so, 
all his reasons and grounds only 
strengthening her convictions. 

She smiled a little now as she re- 
called the wicked delight she had felt 
at bringing discomfiture upon him in 
the midst of his arguments. 

They were walking along the river 
road. She had been thinking how well 


he looked in his new gray suit, but sud- 
denly, from the corner of her eye, she 
scanned it, narrowly. 

The tailors, that spring, had a fashion 
of putting bright satin linings in the up- 
per left-hand pockets of these coats, 
which, being pulled up loosely, presented 
the appearance of the silk handkerchiefs 
then in use. Scarcely a young man in 
town, with a new suit, but his red, blue 
or yellow lining was more or less dis- 
played. 

Eyeing the spot of light blue next 
her until she was convinced of its spuri- 
ous nature, she bided her time 

“Well,” she said, when it came, “if I 
expected to set up for a _ minister, I 
wouldn’t be going around now pretend- 
ing that two or three inches of satin was 
a whole dollar-and-a-half silk handker- 
chief!” 

Charles Treadwell’s face turned crim- 
son. Quickly he pushed down the bit of 
lining, and it appeared no more 

He went to the Wesleyan Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and when he came back 
she told him that she was not fitted for 
a minister’s wife, and that she knew it! 
Besides, she had joined the Episcopal- 
ians. 

Later, he went West, and in the re- 
ligious papers she had _ followed his 
course up to his appointment as Presid- 
ing Elder—the youngest, it was said, in 
that part of the country. 

Occasionally he had written, and she 
knew that after the death of his father 
the care of his mother and three sis- 
ters had rested on him. 

She reached out and uncovered a box 
that she had brought from home that 
noon. There were two or three letters 
that she wanted to look at, and there had 
not been time when she went to dinner. 

With a lingering touch, she _ turned 
over some small things that were on 
top, the picture of a boy of twelve or 
fourteen, a page of names, with corre- 
sponding letters cancelled, and very sen- 
timental deductions gathered therefrem 
—she blushed for the Presiding Elder, 
for he, alas! had written them—some 
dried flowers and a bright copper cent. 

How good he used to be in letting her 
get to the “gool” first, when he had spied 
her! She remembered hiding his hat 
once. That was disagreeable of her. 
But, then, once he had rubbed her ears 
with snow. 

Suddenly reminded of her duty, she 
glanced round the room, and her eyes 
falling on a boy with his mouth wide 
open and half his brown fist inside, she 
addressed him:— 

“Johnny Pease, what are you doing?” 

There was a moment while the ob- 
struction was removed. 

“Wigglin’ my loose tooth, ’m.” 

“ , ® o is 

Haven’t you anything better to do? 
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“No'm. eg 

“Have you finished your composi- 
tion? 

“Yes’m.”’ 

“Well, bring it to me and then study 
your spelling for to-morrow. 

She pushed a sheet of foolscap over 
the box,and the boy came shuffling up. 

The other compositions followed close 
upon this, and as she heard the whistle 
of the three-fifty train, Miss Lamb hur- 
riedly dismissed the school. 

The schoolhouse was nearer the sta- 
tion than her own home, and it was not 
unlikely that he might stop there. 

He did—coming in through the door 
with the same swing as when he used 
to come with his books under his arm. 

Miss Hattie’s face was flushed as she 
went to meet him,—she had been bend- 
ing to pick up the loose papers. 

She greeted him cordially, giving him 
a chair and recalling the things proper 
to be said to an old acquaintance whom 
one had not seen for years. If she was 
perturbed, the Rev. Mr. Treadwell did 
not discover it. For some time they talked. 
Then the minister looked about him. 
“This was my desk here, and you used 
said, crossing the room and squeezing 
his ample form into one of the seats. 
“This was mv desk, here, and you used 
to sit across the-aisle and pass me all 
your pencils to sharpen. I whittled a 
lot of wood those days!” 

Presently he rose and went up on the 
platform to the teacher's desk. 

“T occupied this, too, for a year, you 
remember.” 

He sat down in the chair and struck 
the bell. As he drew back his arm, his 
cuff displaced a sheet of foolscap, and 
unexpectedly the Rev.. Mr. Treadwell 
looked down op several very familiar 
things,—a picture, a few dried flowers, a 
copper coin, and a piece of paper covered 
with writing in his schoolboy hand. 

He glanced quickly down the aisle, 
but she had not seen, and cautiously he 
slid back the paper. 

“Now come and sit on the recitation 
bench,” he said, stepping down. 

Miss Hattie took the place he indi- 
cated, and her old schoolmate sat down 
beside her. Something in his gaze and 
the silence that followed, frightened her. 

“Spell ‘ichthyopterygium’;” he com- 
manded, suddenly. 

“T—c—k,” she began, in some _ con- 
fusion, but was going back when he in- 
terrupted, delightedly. 

“No, you can’t try twice. You've 
missed! I went above you once on that 
word—at a spelling-mé¢ itch. That same 
day we had our tintypes taken. Remem- 
ber? We exchanged afterward, and I 
have yours still.” 

He drewhis pocket-book from his pock- 
et, and after a little search, laid a small, 


old-fashioned picture in her lap, adding, 

“I don’t suppose I ought to hope as 
much for the fellow in the blouse.” 

Miss Hattie took time to recollect. 

“Why, yes; I believe I have it some- 
where,” she said. 

The Rev. Mr. Treadwell was. still 
searching his pocket-book. 

“here's another exchange,” and he laid 

a copper cent beside the picture. “That 
was when I went off to school the first 
time. And, here,—here’s something 
else,” producing a brown and withered 





flower. “You didn’t give me that; you 
dropped it the Sunday I told you I was 
going to be a minister.” He looked up. 


‘There are several other things if you 
would like to see them.” 

She was blushing like a girl. “Do 
burn them up,” she begged. 

The Presiding Elder’s eyes twinkled. 

“I suppose I am to conclude, then, 
that you destroyed all yours long ago?” 
he said. 

Miss Hattie met his gaze for an in- 
stant; then, with sudden suspicion, cast 
a quick, furtive look at the desk. All 
was right there, however, and she leaned 
back, reassured. 

“It is better. One never knows what 
may happen,” she said. 

“No; one never knows what may hap- 
pen,” he repeated. “But there is one 
thing—” He rose and went to the desk. 
Pushing aside the sheet of paper, he re- 
turned with the box. 

She drew a quick breath as he laid it in 
her lap. 

“These have been kept apart too 
long.” 

Very gently he moved to one side the 
things that were already in the box, and 
made a place for his own. 

He took her hand in his, noticing how 
thin it was, and how the veins stood out. 

“And we, too,—we have been apart 
too long,” he said. 

May Ke sey CHAMPION. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON. 


HE monarch of inventors is Thomas 
I Alva Edison, an Ohio boy, who was 
fifty years of age on February 11th of 
this year. Any one of his twenty great 
creations would have made him famous 
for centuries. Beside the twenty great 
onés have been over four hundred others 
of varying value and importance. His 
most famous achievements have been the 
Duplex, Quadruplex, Sextuplex and Oc- 
tuplex telegraphs, a carbon transmitter, 
the microphone, the microtasimeter, xro- 
phone, megaphone, audiphone, phono- 
graph, incandescent electric lamp, elec- 
tric ore separator, the first wireless tele- 
graph, the electric pen, printing tele- 
graph, kinetoscope, railway kinetograph, 
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vote-recording apparatus aud sun-engine. extraordinary works is mystery. It is 
How a single brain could achieve these deepened by the fact that the inventor 
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DARIUS O. 


enjoyed very few educational advantages. 
He was a poor boy, and at the age of 
twelve became a newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk road running into Detroit. Yet 
even in these days the terrific intellect- 
ual activity of his character was made 
manifest. At one time he had a small 
laboratory in the baggage car, where he 
tried chemical experiments. When he 
was a telegraphic operator he devoted 
all of his leisure time and many _ hours 
which should have been given to sleep to 
the developing of ideas which were to 
become great inventions. 

After he had grown famous and opu- 


MILLS, 


lent, he did not yield to the temptation 
to take life easy, but on the contrary, 
threw himself with greater earnestness 
into the hard labor of his calling. He so 
begrudged the time consumed in eating, 
dressing and undressing, sleeping and 
going from his workshop to his home at 
Menlo Park, that he placed a bed and 
dining table in his workshop, where he 
could eat and sleep without disturbance, 
while engaged upon important experi- 
ments. No man has displayed greater 
ability in attacking the secrets of nature. 
He realized both the power and the pow- 
erlessness of the individual, and wher- 
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ever he could, re-enforced his own genius 
by the talents of the ablest men whose 
co-operation he could secure. 

A story will serve to throw new light 
upon this phase of his character. At one 
time there was great fear in the scien- 
tific world that the deposits of platinum 
were about to become extinct. Edison 
thereupon organized a correspondence 
bureau, and sent letters to every Ameri- 
can Consul upon the globe, to British 
Consuls in ports where the United States 
had no representative, and to scientific 
men in every land. The letter gave a 
clear statement respecting the metal, how 
and where it was found and might be 
found, how it could be identified and 
treated, and much other information. 

In each letter was enclosed samples of 
platinum as found in the various rock 
beds. This may seem to be a small un- 
dertaking, but when it is remembered 
that the letters were sent off by the thou- 
sands, that the postage was ten cents to 
each letter, and that the pieces of plati- 
num enclosed were almost as valuable 
as metallic gold, the cost of the achieve- 
ment is readily seen. While he did not 
succeed in greatly increasing the output of 
platinum, he set at rest all fear of its ex- 
tinction, and thus earned the gratitude of 
every scientific investigator. 


se st SH 


A PHILANTHROPIC MILLIONAIRE. 
N° better incarnation of the com- 


mercial enterprise and genius 

which marks the new world can 
be found than in Darius Ogden Mills, of 
the city of New York. He belongs to 
both the East and the West, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Slope, having been born 
in Westchester County, New York, in 
1825, and in later life again become a 
citizen of his native state. His father 
died when he was a youth, leaving him 
dependent upon his own resources. He 
worked a short time in the Metropolis, 
then in Buffalo, and in 1849 he began his 
life’s work in California. Those -were 
the days of Argonauts, and the excitement 
and temptations of the time were overpow- 
ering, but the young stranger from the 
East proved himself made of the stern 
metal which invariably commands suc- 
cess. He had a hard time at first. At 
one time he is said to have had a shoe- 
maker’s store, a dairy and milk route and 
an interest in a dozen other callings. 

His energy and infinite patience made 
nearly every investment prove a triumph. 
The luck of D. O. Mills became proverb- 
ial, but as a matter of fact the luck was 
the man’s courage, forethought and 
ability. He opened a bank in‘Sacra- 
mento, which is still in flourishing con- 
dition. He became interested in the Big 


Bonanza, in the mining railways of Ne- 
vada and California; in the timber lands 
around Lake Tahoe, in the quicksilver 
deposits, the ranches and the agricultural 
lands. His great fortune has been 
charged to the silver mines exclusively, 
but’ as a matter of fact the mines were 
but One of many ‘fountains of wealth, 
which he kept for the benefit of his own 
treasury. In 1864, when not forty years 
of age, he founded the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, one of the great financial insti- 
tutions of the world. In 1873 he resigned 
the presidency, sold out his stock and 
retired from business. He left the bank 
with five millions capital, a huge sur- 
plus and unlimited credit. He also left 
the cashier, William S. Ralston, in his 
own chair as president. The promotion 
of the cashier seems to have changed a 
faithful official into a mad _ speculator. 
He, who before had been, painfully care- 
ful as to cents, now became reckless as 
to millions of dollars. He plunged into 
the stock and mining market, and made 
and lost fortunes. His delirious career 
lasted two years, when the bank sus- 
pended, with liabilities of thirteen mil- 
lion dollars over its capital and surplus. 
Instinctively the directors turned to 
Mills for relief. He responded instantly. 
He knew nothing of the bank's real con- 
dition, but without hesitation lent Rals- 
ton $750,000. This, of course, was a 
bagatelle in the crisis. The bank failed 
and Ralston committed suicide. 

Mills was again made president, sub- 
scribed a million dollars, raised seven 
millions and opened the bank thirty-five 
days after it had closed. He served for 
three years without pay, and resigned 
only when the bank had regained its for- 
mer august position in the financial 
world. He began to transfer his invest- 
ments to the East, and in the eighties re- 
turned to the Metropolis. Here he has 
been prominent in municipal affairs, in 
collegiate and educational work and in 
scientific institutions. His best-known 
monuments are the Mills Building and 
the two Mills Hotels for working men 
on the east and west side. 

On one occasion, in the fifties, an 
amateur dramatic performance was given 
in San Francisco, for the benefit of some 
deserving charity. Among the perform- 
ers was the late Hugh Farrar McDer- 
mott, the poet, and in a box was Mr. 
Mills. The play was some classic piece, 
and the acting was so bad that what 
should have been a tragedy became a 
farce. In the last act McDermott 
dropped his sword, and stooping awk- 
wardly, picked it up. There was a titter 
in the audience, which increased as the 
luckless performer asked: “What shall 
I do with this envenomed blade?” 

From the banker’s box came in a 
queer stage whisper: “Stab yourself, 
Hugh, and be done with it!” 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE HOUR. 


HE average New Yorker spends at 
least one Hour a day sitting or 
standing in a car. The eminent 

scientist who divided up the day into 
fixed periods for sleeping, eating, work- 
ing, exercise and recreation was clearly 
not a citizen of this town. If he had 
been he would have told us how to 
classify that hour, whether as work or 
exercise, though he might have been 
one of those who go from place to place 
in their own carriage and call it recrea- 
tion. 

To most of us the time we spend in cars 
has become such an integral part of our 
lives that we endure it as we do dressing 
and undressing on Monday morning, as 
an unpleasant necessity. We learn to 
adapt our figure to car seats, and help to 
justify Darwin by our skill in hanging 
by one hand to a strap. Just as we de- 
velop table manners of our own, and a 
certain way of laying our clothes when 
we take them off, even so do we adopt, 
by force of habit, an unvarying position 
in the cars. We settle into certain 
creases worn in our anatomy by time 
along the lines of least resistance. We 
conventionalize ourselves like flowers in 
wall-paper design. 

Some people sit with both feet turned 
out at the same angle, hands folded and 
eyes looking straight ahead, in a posi- 
tion so regular that if they were split 
like a broiled chicken the silhouettes of 
the halves would be the same. Others 
lean back with one knee projecting 
into the aisle, the other foot tucked un- 
der the seat and their head turned to one 


side to read their neighbor’s newspaper; 
while still others, judging from their ex- 
pressionless eyes and lifeless counten- 
ance, appear to regard the interval of 
transit from point to point as a period 
of suspended animation. The young. 
who have not yet shaken down into 
grooves, vary their positions. Yet at a 
very early age they show prophetic 
symptoms of their future rigidity. One 
part of their body matures sooner than 
the rest, and one sees old hands on 
youthful shoulders and middle-aged feet 
on knickerbockered legs. 

There are even people who spend part 
of their hour in the cars religiously read- 
ing the advertisements with the same 
conscientious inattention that they give 
to a sermon. Advertisements furnish 
the sort of information that lies in your 
sub-consciousness; you remember them 
mérely by a vague feeling that you have 
seen them before, and you recite them 
only in the delirium of a fever. 

It is evident to the thoughtful that the 
educative possibilities of the cars have 
not yet been realized. In the future so- 
cialistic state the space which is now de- 
voted to private gain will be used for 
public improvement. Instead of adver- 
tisements of magazines and encyclope- 
dias we shall have pages of their con- 
tents displayed along the walls, that he 
who rides may read. Then, perhaps, we 
may classify that hour in the cars not 
as work or recreation, but under a spec- 
ial heading which includes a little of 
both—“the pursuit of knowledge.” 

F. S. Hoppin, Jr. 
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FUNE. 


T June, rhythm and tune, 

Breath of red roses and gleam of the moon, 
Air from Hesperides 

Blown thro’ the cherry trees, 

Hum of the merry bees, 

Drunken with June ! 

Sky blue and white with you, 

Meadows bedight with you, 

Hilltops alight with you, 

Crickets acroon. 


June, June, wonderful rune 

Of life at its fullest, of life at its noon, 

Perfume and wine of you, 

Shimmer and shine of you, 

Who could repine of you, 

i Blossomful June ? 

Oh! the sweet night of you,— 

I’m in affright of you, : 
With the delight of you, 


Magical June! 








Edna Kingsley Wallace. 
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